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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IT WAS NO DREAM. 


9 ARRUTHERS as was his 
custom called for Beatrice 
early one morning. Now 
that he had firmly re- 
solved that he must, 
would, could, should 
school himself to accept 
the position which it 
seemed likely was to be 
his for the future, he could see no reason why 
he should be debarred from enjoying every 
moment of Beatrice’s society. To say that 
he was resigned to his fate would be absurd. 
No one is resigned to fate. One is compelled 
to submit to its tyranny, that is all. 

Of course Frank was unhappy, and of 
course Beatrice was unhappy. At heart they 
were as wretched as any sentimental school 
girl would wish them to be amid such cir- 
cumstances. But all the same they were not so 
truly miserable as they imagined. Given two 
young lovers kept apart by fate—with a look- 
out of eternal darkness—without even the 
hope of seeing hope glimmer in the distance, 
so long as they know that each loves the 
other, even as he or she loves her or him; 
so long as they can see each other, talk to 
each other, even if that talk must be on in- 
different subjects, they cannot be altogether 
unhappy. At least they have the consolation 
of mutual unhappiness as well as mutual 
love. Frank and Beatrice would have denied 
the accuracy of this reasoning, but it is 
nevertheless true. 
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This morning Beatrice left her boy in 
charge of the smiling Bavarian servant and 
went for a walk with Frank. It was a fair 
May morning, fairer perhaps elsewhere than 
in Munich, which is a dry, dusty, barren 
land. For some time they walked in silence, 
and apparently without any settled destina- 
tion. By and by Carruthers spoke. 

“When do you think you will be ready to 
return to England?” he asked. Her eyes 
were cast down. She did not answer his 
question. 

“ Beatrice, you will take my advice in 
this?” he spoke gravely and tenderly. 

“Yes, I will take your advice. I will do 
all you wish—be guided entirely by you. 
Heaven knows I have guided myself long 
enough. See where it has led me.” 

Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 
Frank clenched his hands behind his back. 
He felt so powerless to help her. After all 
he could aid her so little. 

“What do you propose? What do you 
think I should do?” she asked. 

“T think we should go straight back to 
England ; straight to Oakbury. I will come 
with you, and if you wish it, tell Horace 
and Herbert everything.” 

“What will they say? What will they 
do? I should think they would at once turn 
me out of their house.” 

Frank smiled a sad little smile. “ Dear 
Beatrice,” he said, “can you fancy either 
Horace or Herbert turning out a dog who 
came to them for protection? That is,” he 
added, “if the dog had not been in the 
mud.” 

« Ah, Frank, but I have been in the mud,” 
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said Beatrice sadly ; “I have years of mud 
upon me. It will never come off, Frank.” 

Frank, as a man should, tried to console 
her, tried to persuade her that the mud was 
after all neither so very black nor so very 
thick. She shook her head and refused to 
believe him. Then came another pause.” 

“Ah!” said Beatrice, “it all comes back 
to the old ery—‘ If what has been done could 
only be undone !’” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “the cry of the ‘first 
man who developed speech; his thought 
perhaps before speech came to him ; and so 
it will be the ery of the last man who stands 
on the wreck of the world.” 

There was silence once more until Frank 
broke it by repeating his original question. 
Beatrice told him she could not leave Munich 
until Sarah returned. 

“ But she is in London. Why not tele- 
graph to her? Tell her to wait there.” 

“T would, but I do not know where to 
find her. She was going to her friend’s. 
The friend who posted my letters. Sarah 
used to send them, but I never thought of 
asking the address.” 

“ And she is making terms with this man,” 
said Frank rather bitterly ; “is empowered 
to let this ruffian rob you.” 

“Money is nothing. He can have all he 
wants if he will trouble me no more.” 

Carruthers bit his lip. He cared little for 
money as money, but it enraged him to think 
of this villain living in luxury at the expense 
of the woman he had so wronged. However, 
he believed that when it came to the Talberts 
having a voice in the matter, Hervey would 
find himself not so well off as he anticipated. 

“Frank,” said Beatrice, “I will leave with 
you as soon as she returns, I promise. Now 
let us talk of something else. We may have 
but a day or two longer here. Let me have 
those days to look back upon—days of calm 
before the storm broke.” 

Carruthers understood her. He forced 
himself to talk to her in something like his 
old style. The mirth, if it could even be 
called mirth, was hollow. The imitation 
rang falsely. But Beatrice was grateful ; if 
only to have her thoughts turned from the 
one current. 

“No one can fully realise what a noble 
thing it is to be English,” said Frank, 
“until he has returned to J.ondon after a 
tour in Germany. It is a gratifying thing 
when you enter your hotel and for the first 
time comprehend the true mission of the 
great Teutonic race.” 

** What mission ? ” 

“To find,’ continued Frank, “ that this 
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great nation was created apparently for the 
purpose of supplying waiters to the English- 
speaking races. It is a great patriotic truth 
which has consoled me for many incon- 
veniences I have suffered from its applica- 
tion.” 

Then he told her about the strange 
people at his hotel in Munich. About the 
smart American girls who would call Paris 
“Parrus.” About all the other familiar 
table @héte characters. 

“Tt amuses me most,” he said, “to talk 
to the porteurs and waiters about the king. 
Every one has some fresh tale about his 
eccentricities. You know he turns night 
into day. Starts off driving at one in the 
morning ?” 

Yes, Beatrice had of course heard that. 

“Floats about on a lake on top of the 
palace, and fancies himself Lohengrin. Hides 
away from every one—do you know why ?” 

“ An unhappy love affair years ago,” said 
Beatrice. 

“That may have been the origin of the 
tomfoolery,” said Frank. “ But the reason 
he keeps himself hidden now is not so 
romantic. He is growing so fat, he is 
ashamed to show himself. Fancy a fat 
Lohengrin !” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Beatrice in- 
dignantly. “Most ladies look upon King 
Ludwig as possessed of the beauty of a 
Greek god.” 

“It’s quite true. The other night he sent 
for one of the singers from the opera. She 
had to sit in a punt on the lake and sing to 
him. Fancy a prima donna in a punt sing- 
ing to an invisible king. Well, the punt 
was small and the lady stout. Just in the 
middle of a grand cadenza over went the 
boat. What do you think the king did?” 

“Naturally, pulled her out.” 

“ Not a bit of it. He rang a bell and 
walked away, leaving the poor thing to 
splash. Makes one feel a republican to 
hear such things.” 

So Frank talked, but all his fooling was 
forced. They had been walking about 
aimlessly, and scarcely noticing where. 
“Shall we go anywhere—to one of the 
galleries?” asked Beatrice. 

“No,” said Frank. “It’s too fine for 
pictures. Let us go and look at the statue 
of Bavaria.” The statue being a long way 
off, they took one of those delightful little 


Jfiacres hired, including a coachman with 


a broad silver band round his hat, for some- 
thing like sixpence the half-hour. One, 
almost the only, relic of bygone cheap living 
in Munich. 
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They inspected the colossal statue, but did 
not yield to the temptation of going up into 
its head vi@ the leg. They walked through 
the Hall of Fame at the back of the statue. 
But sight-seeing did them no more good than 
Frank’s forced gaiety. They were both sad 
at heart. 

“Where shall we go now?” asked Frank 
as they came back to the fiacre. “Is there 
anything else to see about here?” He 
couched this question in- curious German, 
and addressed the driver. The driver said 
the great south cemetery was not far off. 

“T don’t like cemeteries,’ said Frank 
doubtfully. 

“T do,” said Beatrice. 
according to her wish. 

They passed under the great arched 
entrance to the place of tombs. Beatrice, 
who was now deep in sad thoughts, looked 
neither to the right nor left—and Frank 
was looking only at Beatrice. They walked 
straight into the great open space, and for a 
while, with the bright May sun shining 
down on them, wandered about the forest of 
tombs, which, after the manner of all 
continental memorial stones, looked untidy 
from the withered or tawdry wreaths which 
had been placed on them last All Souls’ Day, 
and left to decay at ease. Carruthers was 
somewhat disappointed in the cemetery. 
Although this was his first visit to Munich, 
he fancied he had read or heard that this 
cemetery was one of the finest in Europe. 
He told Beatrice he was disappointed. 

“ Perhaps the finest monuments are under 
the piazza,” she said. 

They walked across to the broad piazza 
which runs round the centre space. As 
Beatrice had suspected, the finest and most 
costly and artistic monuments were against 
the wall. Some of them were magnificent 
works of art, but Carruthers paid them scant 
attention. Whether it was the melancholy 
surroundings or the strain which, at Beatrice’s 
wish, he had put upon himself to keep their 
conversation away from the subject ever 
uppermost in their hearts, he could not tell, 
but it seemed to him that at this moment his 
sorrow was more unendurable, more abiding, 
than ever. He glanced gloomily over the 
broad, white-studded expanse, where slept 
thousands who had once been men even as he 
now was a man, who had breathed, eaten, 
drunk, hoped, feared, loved, and—died. 

“This!” he muttered. “To this it all 
comes. The end of love, the end of ambition, 
of wealth, of poverty, of pain, of joy. All 
come to it, and other men and women walk 
over our graves and wonder who we were. 


So they drove 
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Beatrice ! Beatrice!” he cried, in a voice of 
exquisite agony, “we can live but once, 
and our life is wasted!” 

Bravely as he had borne himself Car- 
ruthers had at last broken down. 

Beatrice started. These words were the 
first which had been wrung from him which 
implied the slightest reproach. It only 
wanted this to complete her misery. She 
bent her head and the tears ran from her 
eyes. Then she looked at Frank with a 
pitiful, appealing gaze which went straight 
to his heart. 

“T was a fool—a weak fool,” he said. 
“‘ Forgive me.” 

“No, you are wise. 
born !” 

“Let us go,” said Frank. 
abode of dead mortality.” 

So with heavy hearts they walked along 
the broad piazza towards the entrance to the 
cemetery. Somehow their hands met, and 
they went hand in hand. There were a few 
workmen and loiterers about, who, seeing 
them, no doubt thought it was an English 
custom for a grown-up man and woman to 
walk so, or that these two were mourning 
some common loss. They were indeed ! 

Neither spoke. Carruthers was telling 
himself that he was weaker than he thought, 
that he could not bear the situation longer. 
He would see Beatrice safe in England. He 
would see this man and insure her future 
peace. Then he would—he must leave her. 
To see her, hear her voice, touch her hand, 
yet know she could not be his was more than 
he could ask himself to bear. 

And Beatrice’s thoughts ran much in the 
same groove. She had from the first known 
it must be so. This was why she had begged 
that the last few days they spent in Munich 
might be made such as memory loves to 
linger upon. Such friendship as Frank had 
spoken of was between them an impossibility. 

So as they walked down that piazza they 
felt that they were bidding each other a 
farewell which might well be eternal. No 
wonder their hands refused to part ! 

As they drew near to the entrance they 
passed what was to all appearance a shop 
with a plate glass front opening on the 
piazza. In front of it were two or three 
men and women and several children ; the 
last-named on tiptoe and flattening their flat 
Teutonic noses against the glass. Frank 
also glanced that way and saw such a curious 
sight, that, in spite of his preoccupation, he 
stopped. 

A little way inside the glass was arranged 
on banks of evergreens and flowers what 


Oh, why was I ever 


“T hate this 
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seemed to be a dozen dolls, of various sizes, 
but all large for dolls. Each was dressed 
in smart long robes with tinsel and other 
decorations, and each doll bore a large num- 
ber. A curious sight! Carruthers drew 
nearer and then the truth flashed upon him. 
They were dead babies! There, each in its 
little nest of leaves and flowers, they lay 
awaiting the day of burial. 

“They are dead!” said Frank turning to 
Beatrice. 

“Yes. I remember hearing it was the 
custom here to let them wait like this ; but 
I forgot all about it. A horrible custom 
is it not?” 

Is it a horrible custom? If startling to 
strangers is it more horrible than the English 
custom of letting the poor dead thing lie for 
days in an upper chamber, lie there often 
until the last sight one carries away of the 
loved one isa sight to be forgotten? Who has 
not known those fearful days which precede 
an English funeral? The fearful room with 
its boxed-up odour of death striving with 
those of sweet scented flowers, eau de Cologne, 
and carbolic acid. It may seem harsh to 
bear away the poor dead clay at once, but 
not so harsh as the custom which jeopards 
health for the sake of sentiment. 

Is it a horrible custom? Horrible to think 
_ of a loved one exposed to the eyes of the 
public? Horrible at first sight to watch 
women bringing children and lifting them 
up to see what lies behind the glass. But 
why should the dead fear to face their 
fellow creatures’ gaze more than the living ? 
Why should the living be taught that the 
sight of death is so to be dreaded? There 
are none of the horrors of the Morgue here. 
We must all die, and, by the testimony of 
myriads of tombstones, go to heaven. 

But if the sight is horrible to a stranger 
it is fascinating. Notice all who visit the 
Munich cemeteries for the first time. If 
they peep in at one window of the wartsaal 
they will peep in at all. Beatrice and Frank 
formed no exceptions to this rule. 

There are several of these windows. In 
the one next the babies they saw the body of 
an old priest. He lay on his slanting bier 
of evergreens, dressed in his best clothes, 
his cold hands holding the crucifix to his cold 
heart. He slept with peace written on his 
sweet waxen face. Was this horrible? 

In the next an old woman with silver hair. 
She slumbered sweetly and calmly as her 
neighbour. Rest, perfect rest, not horror 
here. 

In the next a young girl with a face worn 
to all but a skeleton’s. She had died of 
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consumption, and looked as one who had 
willingly given up her last breath. Here 
was sadness for the death of one so young, 
but not horror. 

And so to the end. With reverent eyes 
Frank and Beatrice saw them all, the poor 
dead things lying on their green biers await- 
ing interment, lying there with a wire 
fastened to the hand so that if life was by 
any chance to return, whether by night or 
day, a bell must ring and bring aid. But 
they never ring for aid these poor dead 
things ! 

Frank and Beatrice turned away. It 
seemed to Frank, at least, that the spectacle 
they had seen was a fitting ending to their 
excursion. They walked away slowly and 
in silence. But they had not seen all. 

In a room at the very entrance, so that 
comers and goers might the more readily 
notice it, lay the body of a man, Not on 
fragrant boughs, but on a plain slate bier, 
for their was no one to authorise the expend- 
iture necessary to give it a bed of evergreens. 
A black cloth was thrown across the body 
and the white face was turned towards the 
window. 

And Frank saw that white face and knew 
it—and Beatrice saw that white face and 
knew. She grasped Frank’s arm, strove to 
speak, gave a sharp cry, and fell senseless on 
the stones. Carruthers lifted her and bore 
her to the fiacre. He bade the man drive 
home at once. 

Beatrice revived. She looked at Frank in 
a dazed way. “ I dreamed—it was a dream!” 
she said in a whisper. 

“It was no dream,” answered Carruthers 
in a hoarse, choked voice. Not another word 
was exchanged until they reached Beatrice’s 
home. Here Frank wanted to accompany 
her to her rooms. She shook her head. 

“Go back, go back,” she whispered. ‘“ You 
will see to all, learn everything, will you 
not?” 

He nodded, re-entered the carriage and 
drove back to the cemetery. The blood 
ran fiercely through his veins. This man, 
the man who stood between him and happi- 
ness, dead! It could not be! Such things 
as this never happen in real life. Some 
chance resemblance must have misled him 
and Beatrice. Will Carruthers, who had 
never yet wished a fellow creature dead be 
blamed because he trembled at the thought ? 

There was no mistake. He gained access 
to the room. He saw the body uncovered, 
saw the sling which had been removed from 
the broken arm. And as he stood and gazed 
at the dead man he seemed to hear the voice 
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of the strange servant begging him in wild 
accents to wait for Beatrice. Her prophecy 
had come true; her curious faith had not 
deceived her. 

He looked long on the white face. Pity, 
except the pity one feels for violent death, 
did not move his heart. But, nevertheless, 
the man lying there had once been loved by 
Beatrice ; might, had he so willed, be loved 
by her even now. How strange it all 
seemed! At last he turned away. 

He had to answer many questions ; see 
sundry officials. He said he identified the 
man as one Maurice Hervey, an artist. He 
could say nothing more about him—nothing 
about his friends. He had exchanged very 
few words with him. Then he left money 
for the corpse to be removed to another 
wartsaal and decently laid out. Also money 
for funeral expenses, and for a stone with 
M.H. on it to be put over the grave. They 
told him the funeral must take place on the 
morrow. Then he went back to Beatrice. 

She would not see him ; so he left a note 
saying that all was done. The next day he 
stood over Maurice Hervey’s grave. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
OLD FRIENDS AGAIN. 


He did not see her the next day. He 
called twice ; the second time she sent word 
that she would rather not see him until to- 
morrow. She was not ill; she would only 
rather be left alone. So in a curious in- 
describable state of mind Mr. Carruthers 
spent the day in wandering about Munich. 

On the morrow he called and was ad- 
mitted. He found Beatrice alone. She 
looked pale, but very beautiful. He noticed 
at once achange in her manner. A certain 
graceful timidity and shyness seemed to have 
fallen upon her, which added a new charm 
to the girl he had hitherto found so calm 
and self-possessed. Beatrice, it may be, 
noticed a change also in Carruthers’ bearing. 

“Tell me all,” she said in low tones, as, 
after a quiet greeting, he took a chair near 
her. 

He told her all. How the man some 
nights ago had been picked up on the rails, 
almost cut in two by the wheels of an engine 
which had passed over him. How he had 
been carried into Munich and placed in 
wartsaal. How, the usual formalities 
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having been observed, he had been left for 
identification, and then, with or without 
identification, for burial. He told her what 
instructions he himself had given, and how 
yesterday he saw his grave. 

Beatrice heard him without interruption. 
When his recital was finished she sat in deep 
thought. Frank watched her in silence. 

“How did he come there, on the railroad, 
I mean?” she asked at last. 

Frank shook his head. “No one can 
tell,” he said. “ It might have been accident, 
it might have been suicide. From the posi- 
tion in which he was found the authorities 
incline tothe latter. But he had plenty of 
money in his pocket. I don’t know how 
much, for in these cases the exact amount 
is never stated. In short, no one knows 
how it happened.” 

Frank spoke the truth. No one knew. 
The railway tickets having been collected 
long before Munich was reached, for all the 
officials of the train knew, Hervey and Mrs. 
Miller might have disembarked with other 
passengers. The woman’s box, which was 
registered through to Munich, was lying in 
the luggage office unclaimed. Perhaps it 
lies there till this day. Her hand bag went 
where such things go when left in a train. 
Could the steward or the guard have seen 
the dead body they might have recognised it 
as that of a passenger; but it was put out 
of sight long before the great train came 
tearing back from Constantinople. So no 
one in Munich knew more than was embodied 
in the official report. 

“ What brought him to Munich?” asked 
Beatrice. “‘ How did he know I was here?” 
Frank could only shake his head again. 

“He must have seen Sarah,” she con- 
tinued, answering her own question. “He 
must have learned from her where I was. 
Why did she not write and tell me? Some 
harm may have befallen her. I wish she 
was back.” 

“Would you like to see his grave ?” asked 
Frank after a pause. Beatrice shivered. 

“No,” she said, “ I think hot—unless you 
would call it unwomanly not to do so.” 

“ No” said Frank. “I can see no reason 
for it.” 

“ What could I do at his grave ?” asked 
Beatrice softly anddreamily. “One goes to 
a grave to weep. I could not weep. After 
a load, which one has for years carried day 
and night, is lifted from the mind, one does 
not weep, one rejoices. Frank, I dare not 
stand over a grave and feel like that. Let 
me say I forgivehim. Ican dono more.” 

“No one who knew all could ask more.” 
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“«* Speak nothing but good of the dead,’ ”’ 
she continued in the same dreamy way. 
“ Frank, I cannot recall any good of which 
to speak. For a few weeks I loved him, or 
thought I loved him; but that was years, 
years ago. Ah me, those years! All I can 
now do is to say I will speak no evil of him. 
He isdead. I forgive him, and will try and 
forget him.” 

For the first. time the tears rose to her 
eyes. There was a long pause. Beatrice 
and Frank were now standing. He took her 
hands in his and held them. 

“ Beatrice—darling,” he whispered. ‘“ Do 
you remember the words you said a few days 
ago—said in this very room? When there 
seemed no chance of happiness for you and 
me. Dearest, allisnow changed. We are in 
a new world. Beatrice, will you say once 
more in our new world what you said in the 
old?” 

Lower and lower she bent her head, and the 
blush rose and deepened on her white cheek. 
Then she raised her head, and her grey eyes 
looked into his. “Let me leave you one 
moment,” she whispered. Without waiting 
for the permission she drew her hands from 
his and glided away, swiftly as she had left 
him that evening at Hazlewood House, but 
this time without leaving him hopeless. 

She came back in less thay a minute, and 
her boy came with her. Holding him by 
the hand she stood and looked at Frank. 

He understood. He drew the boy to him, 
sat down and put the little fellow between 
his knees. Placing one hand on his head, he 
looked up at Beatrice with a grave smile. 

“Dearest,” he said, “children may come 
to us or not; but this boy shall always be to 
me as my own son. He shall neyer mourn 
for his unknown father, never if I can help, 
know shame covers that father’s name.” 

He raised the child and kissed it. Harry, 
with whom Carruthers was a prime favourite, 
put his chubby arms round his friend’s neck. 
Beatrice watched them and smiled softly. 

Carruthers, after disengaging himself from 
the boy’s embrace put him gently aside, rose 
and held out his arms. Beatrice came to 
them, laid her head on his shoulder and wept 
happy tears. He whispered words of pas- 
sionate love, kissed her again and again, and 
all the while Master Harry watched the two 
with childish attention, and wondered what 
was the meaning of the curious scene. 
At last they remembered his presence, and 
Beatrice handed him over to his Bavarian 
nurse—an act of expulsion which he much 
resented. 

Somehow the thought that death alone 
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had given them the right to love, made 
Frank and Beatrice’s love-making quiet and 
restrained. They were happy, of course, or 
Frank was, but not demonstratively happy. 
After he had told her about a thousand times 
that he loved her, Beatrice knelt at his side 
and held his hand. 

“Frank, my own Frank,” she whispered. 
“You will never bring the past up against 
me? I have been wicked, deceitful, but 
dearest, I have suffered for it. Frank, you 
shall know every thought of my heart. I 
will be a true wife. If anything ever told 
me that the remembrance of the past made 
you doubt me, I should die—I should die, 
Frank.” 

Of course he took her in his arms and 

vowed she was the sweetest, truest, noblest, 
&e., &e. What, in fact, every one vows in a 
position similar to his. 
Then she asked him to leave her for a while 
leave her to think over all that had 
happened. He obeyed. He too wanted to 
think. 

Naturally he called again later in the day, 
and the two began in a rational way to 
discuss their plans for the future. Beatrice 
was very uneasy about Mrs. Miller. She 
blamed herself for not having taken the 
address which would reach her in London. 

It was settled that they should wait a 
week longer in Munich, in the hope of 
hearing news of Beatrice’s emissary. Then 
Carruthers spoke of something which all 
day he had been revolving in his mind. 

“Listen, Beatrice. We are to go back 
together and your cause is now my own. 
There is something to be faced. There are 
those who have a right to ask you to explain 
your absence. But there is a right you can 
give which will over-ride all.others. Bearest, 
let us return as husband and wife.” 

She flushed and trembled. “Oh, Frank, 
how can I? So soon!” 

“Soon! Beatrice, it is more than five 
years. That man was dead to you more than 
five years ago. He died when your love 
died.” 

“True! It is true!” 
*‘ He died then, not now.” 

“T feel that I do not ask you to do this 
for selfish reasons,” said Frank. “I ask it 
because it is best for you. A few months 
engagement to you would not be weariness, 
darling. This I must sacrifice.” His arm 
went round her, and their lips met. 

“‘ Now for your answer?” he said. 

She placed her hand in his. “ Let it be 
as you will, my love, my lord, I have no will 
but yours—O Frank, Frank! I feel that 





she murmured. 
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I can face anything, face anybody, so long 
as I know that we are not to be parted— 
know that you are mine for ever!” 

So they were married in Munich. Why 
not? Who was this dead man that he should 
stand between them? What had he done 
that he should be considered? That she 
should truthfully say that she forgave him— 
that she would speak no evil of him, was all, 
nay, more, than could be justly asked of the 
woman he had betrayed in even a baser and 
more callous way than the word usually means 
when applied to villains and women. Even 
when he met his death was he not on 
his way to work her evil? Maurice Hervey 
dead a week ago? No, the man she had 
known as Maurice Hervey died when years 
ago he dropped his mask, and showed her 
what lay underneath. 

Beatrice and Frank were married. They 
found an English nursemaid who was going 
home. They engaged her to accompany them, 
and take care of the boy. In due time they all 
reached London. Beatrice’s anxiety respect- 
ing her faithful servant had now grown 
very great ; so the first thing they did was 
to try and gain tidings of her. 

The only thing they could do was to apply 
to the police ; and soon after the description 
of the missing woman was given they were 
told that it seemed to answer to that of a 
woman, unknown, who was in the pauper 
lunatic asylum. So to the asylum they went, 
and having been shown the clothes worn by 
the woman, knew that their fears were well 
founded. Frank had felt no doubt about 
the matter. The nurse’s manner on a cer- 
tain night had assured him as to what the end 
would be. He told Beatrice so. 

Beatrice was greatly shocked and dis- 
tressed# ‘“ Poor Sarah,” she said, “she was 
never mad with me, I could always calm her. 
She was my right hand for years, Frank. 
She helped me, tried to shield me—” here 
Beatrice blushed as painful memories rose 
“You will never know how the poor thing 
loved me, Frank.” 

No. Frank will never know, nor will his 
wife know how the woman loved her, and 
what she did for her sake ! 

Beatrice saw the doctor and questioned 
him. He told her that the woman was in a 
hopeless state ; what appeared to him to be 
the gloomiest, most incurable kind of re- 
ligious mania. The chances were she would 
not live long. 

Beatrice begged that she might see her. 
The doctor shook his head. An interview 
would do the patient harm. Beatrice would 
not believe this, and asked the doctor to tell 
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her poor servant that she was here. He 
could judge from the effect of the news as 
to the advisability of a visit. The doctor 
humoured her. He soon returned and said 
that the mention of her name seemed to 
redouble the poor woman’s delusions. She 
had turned her face to the wall and made 
gestures of absolute aversion. Frank drew 
Beatrice aside. 

“My dear girl,” he whispered. ‘“ Depend 
upon it she saw this man, let slip the name 
of Munich, and knew that he was on his 
way to you. The grief at what she had un- 
wittingly done quite upset her poor brain. 
She is so troubled at it that she will not 
see you.” 

Beatrice went to the doctor. “ Oh,’ she 
said, impulsively, and with tears in her eyes, 
“will you go to her once more—only once. 
Tell her, try to make her understand that I 
am married and happy.” 

Mrs. Carruthers being a beautiful woman 
in distress, the doctor, being a young man, 
obeyed. He soon came back shaking his 
head. It was no use. The effect of his 
communication had been such that he must 
strictly forbid a visit. It was, he said, one 
of the commonest symptoms of such mania, 
that the patient turned with aversion from 
those who had been most loved by her. So 
Beatrice sorrowfully gave up the struggle. 

All they could do was to see that Sarah 
was removed to a place where she could be 
cared for, and wheré kind treatment was 
assured. There, let it be said, she is now. 
But it will not be for long. The doctors and 
the keepers know that the days of the poor 
mad woman, who spends eighteen hours of 
the twenty-four on her knees, are numbered. 

After they had done all they could for 
Sarah, Frank and Beatrice turned to their 
own affairs. None of Beatrice’s people knew 
of her being in London. Frank, of course, 
saw many acquaintances, but as Beatrice 
knew so few people their companionship 
created no remark. Upon inquiry at the 
hotel patronised by the Talberts, they learned 
that the brothers had not yet come up for 
their perennial visit, but were expected next 
week. So one fine day Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, the boy and his new nurse, went 
down to Blacktown. 

* aa * * * 

Our long lost but, I hope, beloved friends, 
Horace and Herbert, were one afternoon re- 
turning from Blacktown in the large wagon- 
ette. As they came up the drive they saw 
something unusual—something which made 
them glance at each other with dismay. On 
the front doorstep, sunning himself, and 
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looking as if Hazlewood House and its ap- 
purtenances were his in fee simple, stood a 
little boy. 

No wonder, the moment some one took 
the horses’ heads, that the Talberts jumped 
down to inquire what this apparition meant. 
The loss of the bright hair having so changed 
the boy’s appearance, they did not at first 
recognise him, so no wonder that Horace, 
who connected‘ painful memories with. mys- 
terious children, groaned out, “ another 
child !” 

They put their eye-glasses up and saw 
that the small stranger was making violent 
demonstrations of friendship. The dancing 
blue eyes which looked up at them seemed 
strangely familiar. Herbert was the first 
to discover the truth. 

“It is Beatrice’s boy !”’ he said. 

“ It is,” said Horace solemnly. To make 
sure they asked him who he was, and whence 
he came. 

He informed them he was “mother’s 
bewchful boy,” and he waved his arms to 
show that the distance he had come was more 
than his mind could grasp. Then he recom- 
menced his friendly advances, holding up his 
face in a way which showed he expected to 
be kissed. He was so imperious and assertive 
that they yielded. Herbert bent down and 
kissed him. Horace, who noticed that his 
brother’s appearance as he did so was not 
dignified, lifted the urchin up and likewise 
kissed him. Then they went indoors to learn 
what it all meant. 

The child preceded them, and had they 
harboured any doubts of his identity such 
doubts would have been. set at rest by the 
way in which the little urchin rubbed his 
feet. No child who had not lived part of his 
life at Hazlewood House would have per- 
formed the act so thoroughly. 

Whittaker was in the hall. 
here, Whittaker?” asked Horace. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers, sir,” replied 
Whittaker. The Talberts stared at each 
other, then, hanging their hats on the proper 
and respective pegs, entered the drawing 
room. 

They saw Frank standing there with that 
quaint, dry smile on his face, and then they 
saw Beatrice coming towards them with 
outstretched arms. Herbert again stared 
blankly at Horace who could not, however, 
respond to the look because Beatrice had 
thrown her arms nound his neck. 

“Kiss me, Uncle Horace, and say you 
forgive me,” she cried. “I have caused you 
all sorts of worry and anxiety, but say you 
forgive me.” 


“ Who are 
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She iad caused them worry and anxiety. 
Indeed they had latterly been sorely pressed 
to account for Beatrice’s absence to Lady 
Bowker and others. Nevertheless she was 
their sister’s child and a thorough Talbert. 
She was also in distress. So Horace yielded, 
kissed her, and told her how glad he was to 
see her again. 

After this she went to Uncle Herbert 
and something of the same scene was gone 
through. The Talberts then re-arranged 
their neckties as much as to say that 
although such impulsive embraces might 
be allowed once in a way they were not to 
be a general rule. 

“ But I don’t understand,” said Horace. 
“Whittaker said Mr. and Mrs. #4 

“Qh, yes,” said Frank. “ Beatrice and | 
were married some time ago. Married in 
Munich. Fine city, Horace—you know it, 
of course. We only came back from our 
wedding trip a few days ago. You are the 
first we have seen. .We thought perhaps you 
would put us up for a couple of days.” 

This request put the Talberts on their 
mettle us hosts. Hospitality overruled 
everything. Their house was at the young 
people’s service so long as they wished—the 
longer the better. ‘“ But why did Beatrice 
run away ?”’ asked Horace. 

“Ah, why?” said Frank 
“ That’s the question.” 

“Tt could not have been to avoid you,” 
said Herbert. 

“She says not, 
about such things.” 

“You were afraid you would have to give 
up the boy,” said Horace to his niece. 

She hesitated. ‘“ Yes, I feared he would 
be taken from me,” she said. Horace looked 
triumphantly at Herbert. His theory had 
been the right one after all. 

Then they went off to see that a room was 
got ready for their unexpected guests. While 
the Talberts were so engaged their guests 
walked down tothe village and found Sylvanus 
Mordle. 

Sylvanus positively sparkled when he 
heard the news. It freed his conscience from 
a shadow which had for months been lying 
upon it—the shadow of the “Cat and Com- 
passes.” He took a hand of each of his 
friends. 

“Sorry for one thing—-only one. That 
I didn’t join these hands. Would have given 
worlds—anything—gone to Munich on pur- 
pose. I needn't tell either of you why I 
wished to do it.” 

The last words were spoken with genuine 
feeling. Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers pressed 





carelessly. 


But one is never sure 
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the curate’s hands and thanked him for his 

ood wishes. When they left him Sylvanus 
called for his tricycle and propelled himself 
ten miles out and ten miles home again. He 
did so, he told himself, to keep his wind up 
to sermon mark. He was unwilling to 
confess that the need for such violent bodily 
exercise was brought about by the sight of 
Beatrice as a bride. 

That night at Hazlewood House the table 
was as tastefully laid, the napery as smooth 
and spotless, the glass as lustrous, the wines 
as unimpeachable, the cookery as perfect as 
ever. Frank did nearly all the talking. He 
spoke of his future plans, of the life he and 
Beatrice meant to lead, as coolly as if all her 
friends had been at her wedding. Beatrice 
said very little. She was simply, quietly 
happy. Horace thought the young couple 
behaved very well. As he remarked to 
Herbert afterwards, “There were none of 
those embarrassing little familiarities which 
so often make the company of a bride and 
bridegroom—well, undesirable.” 

Beatrice left the men and strolled through 
the garden. Horace and Herbert then filled 
their glasses, and in a courtly way wished 
Frank every happiness. “ Not ” said Horace, 
“that we can honestly say we approve of 
your having been married in this clandestine 
way. But you may of course have had good 
reasons for it.” 

The Talberts felt they had missed a great 
deal in not having been allowed to superin- 
tend everything connected with their niece’s 
wedding. 

“We had good reasons,” said Frank. 

“We think, however, we have a right to 
ask for an explanation of Beatrice’s strange 
conduct—her flight, and concealment.” 

“ Certainly,” said Herbert, “ most 
certainly.” 

So Frank told them all. As he had the 
command of language and spoke in earnest 
tones, as he ‘had the skill to make certain 
shadows look lighter, and to bring out strong 
points in his client’s favour most strongly ; 
as he could speak of what she had endured, 
and so invoke pity as well as mercy, Beatrice 
could scarcely have found a better advocate. 

But Horace! Herbert! A line of notes 
of exclamation would not properly express 
their surprise. With eyes fixed on the 
speaker, they listened like persons under a 
spell. Even when Frank had said his say 
they continued to gaze at him. Horace was 
the first to speak. “Is this true?” he 
gasped. 

“Every word of it—poor girl 
Frank. 


' 


said 
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“Then,” said Horace with his no appeal 
manner, “ We can never forgive her—never 
see her again. Never!” 

He glanced at Herbert, as if expecting 
the usual echo, But it did not come. Frank 
rose. 

“ Very well ; then there’s nothing more to 


be said. I'll go and tell my wife to put her 
things on. Which is the best Blacktown 
hotel ?” 


This was a staggering shot. It was acruel 
shot. Carruthers was right when he said it 
would take a great deal to make the Talberts 
turn even a dog away. 

“Give us a few minutes to talk it over,” 
said Herbert.” “ Let us leave you here for 
a while.” 

“No. Ill go into the garden. I can’t 
give you more than twenty minutes, because 
most of our things are unpacked, and itis 
growing late.” 

Before he left them he spoke again ; this 
time with all his former earnestness. 
** Horace, Herbert,” he said, turning from 
one to the other. “In talking this over 
remember that if you cannot forgive her 
we must be strangers hereafter. By casting 
her off you give the world a right to say 
what it chooses. Remember also she is my 
wife—that she loves you—that she is even 
now on thorns of suspense awaiting your 
decision.” 

With this he left them, went into the 
garden and, out of sight of the house, walked 
with his arm round Beatrice and bade her be 
of good cheer. 

Before the twenty minutes had expired, 
Whittaker came to inform them that Mr. 
Talbert desired him to say that tea was wait- 
ing in the drawing-room. Frank smiled, drew 
Beatrice’s trembling arm within his own, 
and led her indoors. As soon as Whittaker 
had withdrawn after handing round the tea, 
Horace spoke. He was standing up, his cup 
in his hand, and his calm eyes seemed to be 
gazing at nothing. 

“ My dear Beatrice,” he said very gravely, 
“ T think if you and Frank could manage to 
prolong your stay till tomorrow week, we 
might ask a few friends to meet you at 
dinner. The invitation will be a short one, 
but under the circumstances will no doubt 
be excused.” 

Carruthers turned away to hide a smile. 
Yet he felt that, considering who the speaker 
was, no words could have been better, more 
judiciously or more delicately chosen to 
express the fact that Horace and Herbert 
had decided to forgive the culprit, and not 
only to say no more about her misdeeds, but 
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also if necessary show the world that they 
took her part. It was a triumph 

No more was said ; but Beatrice could not 
refrain from letting a few tears of gratitude 
bedew Horace’s immaculate shirt front, or 
from sitting for a little while with Herbert's 
hand in hers. 

Sir Maingay had, of course, to be told all. 
This was a painful task, as telling Sir Main- 
gay meant telling Lady Clauson. Her lady- 
ship had her revenge by being able to say 
the girl had, after all, “done something dis- 
graceful,” but as she thinks a great deal about 
the honour of her husband’s family, she will 
not proclaim the correctness of her estimate 
of Beatrice’s character. 

And others will have to be told. The 
Oakbury people will hear a great deal. 
They will shake their heads and gossip. 
But fortunately, or unfortunately, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carruthers’s future life will not be 
spent among these families of position, so such 
gossip will matter little to them. They will 
live in the great world of London, and Frank 
Carruthers may or may not become a famous 
man. At any rate he will be a happy one. 

And Beatrice? Beatrice will make a circle 
of friends. No secret will be made of the 
facts that she has been twice married, and 
that little Harry is her child by her first 
husband. And if some day it should be 
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whispered in that circle that for some reasons 
only known to herself she passed for years 
as a single woman when she was a wife, 
What will it matter? Better that than 
passing as a wife when a woman is single. 

The world is like a cat, pleasant and sweet 
when rubbed the right way. Frank and 
Beatrice are rich—the trustees raised no 
question on account of the first marriage— 
they are hospitable, kind-hearted, clever, 
young, and good-looking, and Frank seems 
likely to rise to eminence. In such cases friends 
are very good-natured and trouble them- 
selves very little about idle reports. Indeed, 
all who care to inquire into Mrs. Carruthers’s 
history may know all there is to be known, 

No—not all. Not the means by which 
happiness was brought within their grasp, 
That is known only to a wild-eyed, white- 
faced woman whose gaunt features grow 
every day more gaunt, who, day by day, sinks 
into a more hopeless state. Only she, this 
victim to dreariest religious creed the world 
has yet invented—doubly dreary because it 
is logical and unanswerable—only she knows 
how Beatrice’s freedom was bought, how her 
happiness was assured. 

And she will soon die and go to her 
appointed place. But she will die and make 
no sign, 


THE END. 


























STOKE-ON-TRENT in generai,and 
Minton’s in particular, are 

(i apparently of that class of 
institutions which can 
afford to do without a 
palladium. Fora long 
while they had one 
and fared well; 
but since it was 
stolen by some un- 
scrupulous collec- 
tor, and disappear- 
, ed utterly from the 
potteries, they 
have fared much 
better. The last 
palladium was no 
other than that 
identical original 

willow-pattern 

plate, from which 
countless millions 
have been made. 
Since the late Mr. 





Albert Smith 
wrote a comical 
little play called 
The Willow- 
Pattern 
a Plate, 


the world 
has under- 


THE CANAL. 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow 





stood better than before the nature of the 
legend conveyed by its agreeable decoration, 
unfatiguing to the eye and excellent in wear, 
with its blue contrasting with the white 
table cloth. The enduring beauty of blue 
and white Nankin dinner services such as 
our grandsires loved, has never been 
clearly demonstrated as by Sir Henry Thomp- 
son at his charming “ octave ” dinners, with 
their colour-key in white, blue, and yellow, 
the latter hue supplied by flowers. After 
the notorious Captain O’Kelly’s blue Nankin 
dinner services and punch-bowls were sold 
at Christie’s, such ware went out of fashion 
at great houses, but among the million 
the willow-pattern prospered amain. Until 
almost the other day it covered the mass of 
the cheap earthenware used in this country, 
and millions, helped by Albert Smith, traced 
the story of the elopement and the pursuit 
of the happy pair by the infuriate kinsman 
of the bride. But plain white ware with a 
slender rim or slight renaissance pattern has 
by degrees pushed the willow-pattern from 
its place, and meanwhile the oriental proto 
type has vanished. 

At Stoke-on-Trent one is in the chief 
locality of a district which appears to the 
hasty traveller to possess no especial qualifi 
cation for its work. It is not difficult to 
guess why iron-making was established in 
Sweden, in Russia, and in old Sussex. Forests 


SO 
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and charcoal explain this, as coal, iron, and 
limestone explain the Staffordshire iron- 
works, and the propinquity of the Cleveland 
ironstone to the South Durham coal-pits ex- 
plain the existence of Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 
That cotton should be king in Lancashire 
rather than elsewhere is explained by Liver- 
pool having since the very old times been the 
chief port of reception from America. Some 
recent migrations of industry are understood 
by looking at a map, as for instance the great 
trade of the Clyde, the Tyne, and the Tees 
in the business of iron ship-building as com- 
pared with that of the Thames. At times 
advantage of transit is set at defiance, as 
when, a few years ago, it was sought to 
establish Bessemer steel-works on the 
Thames, far away from both coal and iron- 
stone. But, as a rule, the work goes to the 
mines and waterways. Now all the-materials 
used at the potteries are, save one, brought 
from some distance. The blue clay comes 
from Poole Harbour, once made fashionable 
by the “ Lord of the Island ;” the white china 
clay and china stone come from Cornwall. 
The bones used for fine porcelain as the 
cheapest and best form of phosphate of 
lime come from the great saladeros of South 
America, where hecatombs of beasts are 
slaughtered daily. Flint also comes from a 
distance. There is therefore no reason at all 
why the potteries should exist where they 
are, except that a certain coarse clay, used 
for “ saggers,”’ or cases for holding crockery 
in the kiln, is found there in great abundance. 
This coarse clay doubtless determined the 
original establishment of ceramic work near 
Stoke, Hanley, and Longton, and formed the 
material of the clay pots for honey, butter, 
and other produce, which Holcroft, the author 
of The Road to Ruin, helped a master to 
hawk round the country before he became 
first a jockey, and having failed at that 
superior trade, a dramatist and general 
literary person. 

The other materials used for earthenware 
and porcelain appear to have gravitated 
towards the area in which the coarse 
Staffordshire clay supplied brute basis for 
pots. The enormous quantity of the latter 
used for “saggers ” may be guessed from the 
excavations near Hanley. It would cost a 
vast sum to convey the annual requirement 
of the potteries for * saggers” to any great 
distance, as much perhaps as all the actual 
constituents of china and fine earthenware put 
together. Some of these arrive partially pre- 
pared, others in a completely raw condition. 
For instance, the kaolin or china clay is purified 


at St. Austell’s, where it is dug, or rather 


washed from its bed. Both this Cornish 
clay and Cornish stone are simply the silicate 
of alumina known as felspar in. different 
stages of decomposition, These require no 
more preparation when they arrive at the 
potteries than allowing the stone to remain 
some time in the open air before use. At 
the works of Minton’s (a private limited 
liability company) immense blocks of this 
stone may be seen piled beside the canal 
which has brought them thither. The grey 
or blue clay from Poole is used in far greater 
quantities at the potteries than these precious 
materials, and may be said to bear the same 
relation to earthenware that kaolin does to 
porcelain. It is a silicate of alumina like 
the other, but contains a smaller proportion 
of the valuable alumina. Pure silica is seen 
in the familiar form of flints, heaped high in 
great irregular cairns by the side of the 
craggy masses of Cornish stone. There is a 
tremendous bone house too at Minton’s, where 
bones are used in large quantities for porce- 
lain. Both flint and bones require considerable 
preparation. Both are calcined before being 
ground in a mill with water to the extreme 
fineness required. Every organic constituent 
of the bones is completely burnt out, so that 
there remains only the mineral ash, mainly 
phosphate of lime with a little carbonate of 
lime and magnesia. Beside the canal, where 
lie heaped many of the constituents of fine 
porcelain and earthenware, are the grinding 
mills. It is not, I believe, customary for all 
potters to calcine and grind their materials, 
but it has long been a custom of Minton’s 
to do so. Hence crushing-machines and 
mills .for reducing Cornish stone, flints, 
and bones to a smooth white paste, and a 
colour mill for grinding the mineral pigments 
used in printing and painting the potter’s 
work. It is obvious that extreme care and 
scrupulous cleanliness are needful at every 
stage of manufacture. When the various 
materials are mixed they are as white as 
milk and much freer from impurities than 
that article of food as commonly vended. 
The process of mixing takes place in the 
slip house as it is called. For earthenware 
all the ingredients I have enumerated are 
used in various proportions except the 
calcined bones, which are only used for 
porcelain. To earthenware the blue clay 
gives toughness and solidity, flint gives 
whiteness, kaolin whiteness and porousness, 
and Cornish stone acts as a sort of flux 
binding all together. These materials being 
weighed and measured, are placed together 
with a large quantity of water in huge vats 
fitted with an agitator called a “ blunger,” 
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by which they are thoroughly stirred up and 
mixed together. As my courteous guide 
raises the lid of one of these “ blunging” 
machines, I desery, as it were, the interior 
of a vast churn filled with a strong white 
sea, as if the cliffs had got mixed with the 
tide in the manner depicted by some painters 
of seascapes. This beautifully white fluid 
runs off when its parts are judged to be 

















sufficiently mixed, into troughs, and is 
strained through sieves of lawn, varying in 
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upon the potter’s wheel as used by the 
Egyptians. Suffice it to note that the main 
distinction between the modern and the 
ancient potter is that the latter turned his 
wheel with his foot while his descendant is 
supplied with motive power by steam. When 
the sort of sausage machine just described 
has done its work and the slip has been 
pressed, the material is of the consistence of 
stiff dough. In this condition it comes into 
the hands of the potter, but not directly. 
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THE THROWER. 
From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


fineness from twenty-two to thirty-two 
threads to the inch. It is next tested by 
weight, a certain measure being required to 
weigh a certain number of ounces. The slip 
now reposes for a while in quaint receptacles 
shaped like the Noah’s ark given to children, 
To get rid of the superfluous dampness of the 
compound “slip,” it is foreed by means of 
pumps into bags of strong cloth. It is then 
pressed, and sometimes cut up and pressed 
again, being then ready for the thrower. 
This is hardly the place in which to descant 


Before it reaches him it is weighed out in 
lumps and handed to him by the girl who 
acts as his assistant. When the lump of 
clay is finally handed to the potter he deals 
with it in a wonderful manner. Placed on 
the horizontal wheel revolving before him, the 
clay is made to perform the most extraordi- 
nary evolution. It spreads out, leaving a 
hollow centre, and grows like a mushroom 
under his skilful hand. It becomes anything 
he likes. It may be a bowl, a cup, or take any 
other shape. As the clay revolves rapidly the 
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workman has only to change the position of 
his hands to produce any shape he may wish. 
To an imaginative person this is the prettiest 
part of the manufacture of earthenware. It 
is incredibly rapid. The workman has hardly 
his piece of clay placed before him by the 
girl attendant than he spreads it out and 
draws it up as if by magic. There are many 
industrial operations picturesque enough, nay, 
really grand in effect. Grand effects are to 
be got from smelting furnaces and rolling 
mills, the working of an emigrant ship out 
of harbour, the landing of a great catch 
of herring, mackerel, or pilchard, 
and beauty may be sought 

in the ever lovely picture 
of loading and carrying 
corn—but for sheer 
prettiness and swift 

ness, the ’ potter’s 
wheel still holds its 
own. The whole 
proceeding is so 
rapid, the touch of 
the workman so 
clever, that it is 
just a little be- 
wildering. One 
stands and 
wonders whether 
one could do it 
one’s self by the 
aid of the outer and 
inner gauges, which 
appear to be the 
only aids to the 
workman beyond his 
fingers to throwing 
by the dozen cups 
of the same size. 
The principle of 


the potter’s wheel, 


—_- 


that of making the = *4,.-7¢ 
article to be operated 


AMONG THE KILNS, 
upon revolve while 
some kind of tool is 
held against it in 
one fixed position, is carried out in many 
departments of pottery. 

In the turning room many articles 
thrown on the wheel are finished by the 
ordinary process of turning—once, by the 
way, made fashionable in royal families by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Emile, a work of 
great influence in its day, albeit it did 
not, like the Contrat Social, attain the 
distinction of being bound in the skins 
of aristocrats tanned under the first French 
Republic at Meudon. Pressing or moulding 
is perhaps a more modern kind of work, and 


From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 
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is applied to plates and such objects as hardly 
need to be thrown or turned. A workman 
makes what is technically called a “ bat,” 
that is a pancake of slip out of the material 
weighed out to him, and this is. moulded into 
the form required by pressing a profile or 
mould upon it while it revolves ona 
rotatory frame called a “ jigger.” 
What is called “ handling” is 
done in a room in which a 
kind of duplex operation is 
carried on. Handles 
for milk jugs and 
such like vessels can- 
not be thrown upon 
the vessels, which 
; thus must be “ han- 
‘ dled” afterwards. 
Handling material, 
slip like the rest, is 
pressed through a 
tube, and is then cut 

off in lengths by the 
workman, given the 
requisite curve by his 
deft hand, and united 
to the jug by a little 
liquid slip applied 
with a brush. It is 
said that handles some- 
times break: but never 

“come off” at their 
point of attachment. 

In addition to throw- 
ing, turning, and pressing, 
there are in other rooms 
of Minton’s great manu- 
factory carried on opera- 

tions such as moulding and 
casting on a large scale. It is the 
pride of the potter to produce a large 
piece. He is not satisfied with any piece 
which requires the support of a gold rim or 
collar—that, he insinuates with a shrug of 
the shoulders, was cast and fired in bits and 
united by the ormolu. Consequently it is 
not good pottery like the old Japanese pieces 
and the big work of Minton’s—the storks 
and cranes and peacocks—all fired in one piece. 
Nevertheless these objects are very often 
moulded or cast in several pieces which are 
afterwards bound together before they are 
dry, and are submitted to the kiln. The 
various sections are united by a thin roll or 
band of slip, no sign of which is permitted to 
appear, and perfect cohesion is ensured by all 
being fired together. In making Parian and 
some other figures, liquid slip is poured into 
moulds, and the images are produced in a man- 
ner like that employed for plaster or bronze. 
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Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from a Drawing by A. Morrow. 
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In the so-called “greenhouses” a large 
quantity of ware is drying preparatory to 
being “fired.” This process is the crucial 
test of pottery. All the preceding operations 
have been carefully conducted with a distinct 
view to this one. All the combinations of 
clay, flint, stone, or bone have been made 
with forethought of the kiln in which the 
ware will be partially vitrified. Earthenware 
and porcelain are only, as is well-known, less 
perfect forms of glass, or rather of glass in 
another stage of development. When the 
earthenware slip cups and saucers, mugs 
and jugs, are sufficiently dried, they are 
ready for the “biscuit” kilns as they are 
oddly called, for the ware is not twice baked 
in them nor is it good to eat. Some kinds 
of ware are submitted to the intense heat of 
the kiln three times, all twice—once in 
biscuit and once in glaze. When painting 
is introduced over the glaze, as in the old 
Sévres pdte tendre, and the various kinds of 
fine porcelain, there is a third firing. Before 
being placed in the kilns all the articles 
thrown, turned, or moulded are arranged in 
the “saggers,” receptacles of coarse clay, 
very thick and strong, like deep pie dishes. 
Into these the various articles are packed 
with considerable skill, little triangles being 
placed between each to prevent their touch 
ing each other, and the saggers are next 
packed together in the kiln or oven, each 
sagger being lined at the bottom with a layer 
of rock sand. Piled one on the other the 
saggers make a fairly compact column, and 
when the oven, some nineteen feet in altitude 
is filled, the fire is applied. It will be under- 
stood that the fire by no means touches either 
the ware or the saggers in which it is 
inclosed. They are simply in an oven about 
to be raised to a tremendous heat. The 
firing is done by means of flues so arranged 
as to diffuse intense heat throughout the 
whole interior of the ovens. This firing is a 
ticklish operation requiring the supervision 
of a skilled workman capable of existing 
without sleep for some thirty-six or forty 
hours. At first the heat is applied gently 
for fear of cracking the ware, and the fireman 
has an anxious time of it. Little openings 
in the brickwork enable him to judge of the 
progress of his work. The heat of a biscuit 
oven during the last twenty-four hours is 
intense, between twenty and thirty thousand 
degrees of Fahrenheit. As the ware has 
taken from forty to fifty hours in firing, so 
does it require an equal time to become cool. 
In this condition it is sorted by girls and 
stacked in immense warehouses. Technically 
it is “ biscuit” ware, and is susceptible of a 
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great variety of treatment. It may be 
painted or printed on at once, that is “ under 
the glaze” as it is called, or before the 
metallic glaze is applied, or it may be painted 
over the glaze, or the regular pattern may be 
produced in one way, and the floral design, 
the variable handiwork, in the other. Every- 
body has been made familiar with biscuit 
ware by Sévres and knows the aspect of this 
half-made china, minus the glaze and the 
subsequent firing. Of decoration it may be 
roughly said that oriental work such as 
Nankin is all under the glaze and indestruc- 
tible by fair wear and tear, while Sévres is 
over the glaze, and majolica is painted “in” 
the glaze itself, is in fact a coloured glaze 
employed as pigment. This being stated, it 
will be seen that discuit, so-called because 
it. has only once been tried in the furnace, 
has before it various destinies. 

The printing under the glaze, always 
employed for ware subjected to severe fric- 
tion, and consequently requiring the pro- 
tection of the highly vitreous glaze, is an 
interesting process conducted in large rooms 
filled with women and girls, all active and 
bright as seen by a glimpse of wintry sun. 
The designs for the various patterns are 
engraved upon copper plates, of which there 
is an array in one room at Minton’s which 
must have cost a very large sum of money. 
In printing on crockery of any kind it is 
necessary that the process should be_per- 
formed rapidly. When the design has been 
produced upon a copper plate, it must be 
transferred, first to a piece of thin, tough 
paper, and thence to the biscuit ware. To 
those familiar with the operation of printing 
etchings, it will hardly be necessary to 
explain that warmth is necessary to success- 
ful transfer. Still more isa high temperature 
essential to the charging of the plate for 
earthenware with the mineral pigments 
alone possible for such work. As the skilled 
workman stands at his desk to print the 
papers required for transfer, plate and pig- 
ments are alike hot. Very swiftly he charges 
the plate with sufficient pigment, cleans it 
off, and prints off rapid impressions. These 
the numerous women and children filling the 
room apply at once to the earthenware, the 
porous biscuit at on®e absorbing the colour. 
The work, however, requires some little 
neatness of hand and quick rubbing down 
with a flannel roll. The thin tough paper 
charged with hot pigment adheres to the 
porous plate, which at once absorbs the latter. 
Immediately the paper is washed off, leaving 
the design on the biscuit from which it will 
not wash off on account of its oily character. 
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Useful thus far, this oiliness would prove a 
serious impediment at the next stage of 
operations. No glaze would be absorbed by 
the part of the biscuit covered by the design, 
and it is therefore necessary to get rid of the 
oil. This is done by baking the ware in an 
oven just sufficiently heated 
to destroy the oil without 
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to be burnished with agate or bloodstone 
burnishers, and the surface of the ware 
generally to be sandpapered till it is free 
from any trace of roughness. One kind of 
mark or defect nearly always leaves its trace, 
generally easy enough to detect by the naked 





damaging the colours. 

The ware is now ready 
for the dipping-house, in. 
which are vessels full of 
liquid glaze—literally a form 
of glass, ground to exquisite 


fineness. Dipped into the 
glaze the porous biscuit 


greedily absorbs it, and the 
ware is packed in saggers 
which have been washed out 
with phosphate of lime. Fif- 
teen or sixteen hours’ firing 
at a lower temperature than 
that of the biscuit oven 
suffices to complete this part 
of the process, and in the 
case of ware ornamented only 
under the glaze, finishes the 


potter's work.. In many 
cases however, overglaze 


work is added, and this is 
done by women and girls 
occupying a range of large 
rooms high up in Minton’s 
factory, and very pretty to 
see on a bright morning while 
work is going briskly for- 
ward. These are all work 
women, be it understood, not 
artists, and merely fill in 
the colours according to the 
design marked out for them, 
work requiring attention and 
neatness, but no inventive 
power or skill in drawing. 
The colours laid on, it is 
almost needless to mention, 
are what are called enamel 
colours, all made from metal- 
lic oxides with turpentine, 
tar, or oil of aniseed as a 
medium. Beyond the paint- 
ing shops are those occupied 
by the gilders, who complete 
the ornamentation of the ware, after which 
it is again fired for about six hours at a red 
heat. This final firing is an important part 
of decorated pottery. Many of the colours 
change entirely during the operation, the 
greens and reds being the most constant to 
their original hue. Then the gilding requires 
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PRINTING TRANSFERS. 
From a Drawing by A. Moragow. 


eye. This is the impress of the little tripods 
known as “ spurs,” which are placed between 
the pieces in the kiln to prevent them from 
touching each other. The spur-mark is 
rubbed down and removed as far as possible. 
When the ware has reached this stage it only 
requires to be sorted, an operation needing 
3E2 























DIPPING IN GLAZE, 


From a Drawing by A. Morrow. 


some care and a quick eye, inasmuch as some 
of the mineral colours employed change 
greatly in firing. Not only do they change, 
but in degrees varying greatly according to 
the intensity and duration of the firing. The 
standards of colour kept at Minton’s demon- 
strate the variety of shades to be obtained, 
for instance, of a certain oxide of iron, which 
yields not only many differences of strength, 
but of actual hue, according to the degree 


of firing applied to it. The “flown” ware, 
as it is called, is that printed or painted with 
these “ false fleeting,” but very convenient 
pigments, and requires “sorting” accord- 
ingly, the lighter coloured pieces in the one 
set, and the darker in another. 

The slight and rapid description just given 
of the various processes of making earthen- 
ware will almost suffice for that of the tiles 
and china with which Minton’s name is 
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intimately associated. Tiles are made under 
enormous pressure, the aim being to render 
them indestructible. When the body of the 
tile has been thus made and subsequently 
fired, the tiles are printed by the “ transfer ”’ 
process already described, and hand-painted if 
necessary. The designs for tiles are often 
by artists of eminence, such as Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, R.A., whodrew The Seven Ages of Man. 
The china-works have slight differences from 
those carried on exclusively for the making 
of earthenware, the fundamental difference 
in the “slip” being the large proportion of 
phosphate of lime or calcined bones employed 
in the former, and entirely absent from the 
laster. The slip too is “ wedged,” that is, 
cut in pieces or strips and pounded so as to 
drive out, if possible, any air which may have 
become inclosed in its substance. There are 
too, differences in throwing, pressing and 
moulding, too minute to be dwelt upon. Alto- 
gether, the work is far more ticklish than 
that of making earthenware, from the short 
nature of the paste or slip. Great skill is 
required in the modelling room, when vases 
of different form requiring what is called 
“undercutting,” are to be produced. The 
enormous value of some of the pattern pieces 
lent by the courtesy of liberal collectors to 
Minton’s has at times proved a fearful joy. 
One of Sir Richard Wallace's vaisseaux & mat 
in old Sévres was kindly lent by him to 
Minton’s and proved a thing of terror. The 
reproductions of such work are made by 
slip casting, a process like any other casting, 
but requiring especial delicacy. 

From imitation, however clever, to original 
design, is a wide step, but not perhaps in the 
opinion of the technical potter, who prides 
himself on the greatness of his pieces, and 
the skill displayed in overcoming difficulties 
of form. In detail there is great difficulty 
in reproducing the colours, the rich redun- 
dancy of glaze feeling “like the touch of a 
baby’s hand,” as Mr. Gladstone pat it, and 
the massive gilding of old Sévres, the latter 
of which has a thickness as fine as péte 
tendre, almost suggesting the massive 
character of amount. This “lumpy” gilding, 
and luminous because not uniform, sur- 
face of turquoise and gros bleu, Minton’s 
have become very successful in imitating. But 
these technical triumphs only supply setting 
for the exquisite pictures supplied by the 
department under the direction of M. 
Arnoux, a member of Minton’s private com- 
pany. During long years M. Arnoux has 
presided over the department of hand-painting 
on china from original designs made by him- 
self and his colleagues. These gentlemen 
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go like other artists toChatsworth and Range- 
more, to cornfield, coppice, luxuriant river- 
side, yellow bogland, and purple moor to seek 
inspiration for the subjects they limn in 
indestructible colours. Large life-size sketches 
made in the open air are reduced in the atelier 
of M. Arnoux to the dimensions prescribed 
by the centre of a plate or the side of a vase. 
The beautiful turquoise blue and other colours 
used in the exterior ornamentation are simple 
matters compared with the delicate hues em- 
ployed in the medallions. Many of these are 
studies of flowers, others, figure subjects, some 
from pictures by Boucher, Watteau, or Greuze. 
Much of this work is exceedingly costly, 
rivalling in prices the original charge for 
royal Sévres. M. Arnoux, with his able 
assistants, produces work worthy of note in 
every section of his department. The hand- 
painted dessert-services are marvels of skill, 
and the number of richly decorated vases 
annually produced is very great. 

A special department is that of M. Solon, 
whose work, pdte-swr-pdte, has during the last 
few years excited extraordinary attention. 
Many more persons are familiar with this 
rich and delicate cameo-like work than 
understand how it is done. The mind natur- 
ally seeks analogies, and perceiving the effect 
of a cameo, and that of the ware named 
after M. Solon, supposes that a stratum of 
semi-diaphanous white paste is laid upon the 
dark green or olive coloured vase, and carved 
away by the artist as he would the lighter 
seam of sardonyx. The greater degree of 
transparency is attributed to the lower degree 
of relief, not without reason, save that the 
white paste is by no means laid on the other 
and treated like a cameo. M. Solon who is 
found himself at work among his assistants 
shows his visitor at once that nobody is less 
of a cameo or relief engraver than he. In 
fact he simply takes advantage of the semi- 
transparency of the so-called parian or kaolin 
material to convey the highly prized effect 
obtained from onyx, sardonyx, or shell by 
taking advantage of variously coloured strata, 
just as the eunning goldsmith adapts his 
jewel to the shape of the strange and barbaric 
pearl. M. Solon’s method might be more 
accurately described as a heavy impasto or as 
modelling in very low relief. M. Solon having 
previously made his design, stands before a 
vase, and with a pencil puts on the thick white 
paste he employs. The beautiful effects pro- 
duced are due to the varying thickness of 
this china slip. For delicate diaphanous 
draperies it is reduced to extreme tenuity. 
For the bolder modelling of the figure it 
grows thicker and thicker until it becomes 
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as opaque as its dainty quality permits. Laid 
on with a brush, the slip is capable of subse- 
quent manipulation by modelling tools, but 
in its essence, M. Solon’s work is painting with 
china paste on other paste. It is not en- 
graving in relievo, and has, except in its 
charming effect, no analogy with gem or 
cameo engraving. The bolder portions or 
“high lights” are not laid on in bulk at 
once, but are gradually thickened as the artist 
sees that they require to be strengthened. 

Other rooms under the direction of M. 
Arnoux are occupied by skilled artists en- 
gaged in producing every kind of ware 
decorated by hand. In little rooms they sit 
bent over their difficult work, for they cannot, 
except by the eye of practice, see what they 
are doing. And, it may be added for the 
benefit of art students, that painting on 
round and hollow surfaces is not quite the 
same thing as painting on canvas. The 
consequences of a mistake are far more 
serious, and the awkwardness of the position 
far greater. When it is considered that 
dessert services are produced of which every 
plate is worth 20/. the care expended on this 
kind of work may be imagined. 

In the show-room of the great factory may 
be seen every kind of successful pottery 
produced at Minton’s up to this moment. 
There are grouped together immense figures 
of beasts and birds, the triumphs of pottery, 
and with them the results of many attempts 
to rival the old Sévres tints, turquoise, rose 
Pompadour, and gros bleu. Not the least 
interesting are the modern imitations of the 
wondrous faience d’ Oiron or Henri Deux ware 
as it is called in this country. The curious 
discussion as to whether this costly ware 
was produced by means of “ transfer” or by 
inlaying, was set aside by the experiments 
made at Minton’s by inlaying with coloured 
clays. There is now no doubt, from the re- 
productions exhibited, that the famous ware 
was a species of ceramic marqueterie in 
which a yellow body was inlaid with coloured 
clays placed in incised lines like niello in 
metal work. In pottery, however, the oper- 
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ation requires more care than in metal, for 
the variously coloured clays shrink unequally, 
Costly now as at all times, in great dispro- 
portion to the effect produced, the /aience 
d’Oiron is not likely to become as popular as 
the Minton’s reproduction of the majolica 
and other famous wares, or the beautiful 
statuettes in Parian ware. The rarity of the 
old Henri Deux ware probably arose from its 
extravagant cost, and the same reason mili- 
tates against its reproduction in any great 
quantity. Perhaps it was the result of 
misdirected ingenuity, and is rather a proof 
of the potter’s technical skill than of his 
success in producing one of those things of 
beauty which are joys—not for ever, but until 
“neat-handed Phyllis” brings them to an 
untimely end. 

While looking at the enormous quantity 
of ware of various kinds in the hands of the 
packers who cleverly pile it in barrels, hogs- 
heads, and crates, it is difficult to realise that 
good earthenware in great plenty is one of 
the most modern of popular luxuries. It 
was only in our grandfathers’ day that the 
wooden trencher and the pewter platter made 
way for the willow-pattern plate, and now 
the productions of the English potteries are 
found all over the habitable globe, while 
“ bits” of old battered pewter are sought for 
that they may be like “bruised arms hung 
up for monuments.” On the continent of 
Europe the million was no better off notwith- 
standing the lustre-ware of Gabbio and the 
turquoise blue or rose Pompadour of Sévres. 
In the Eringer Thal and other remote villages 
of the Alps was to be found only the other 
day, perhaps the most primitive form of 
table equipage, consisting of a solid table 
like a butcher’s block with holes scooped in 
the upper surface to hold the soup or stew on 
which the hardy natives subsisted, and I fear 
that even now it would be possible to find in 
the mountains of Kerry or on the wild coast 
of Connaught cabins destitute of any vestige 
of that great promoter of cleanliness and 
care, good crockery. 

Bernarp H. Becker. 
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BENEATH THE DARK SHADOW. 


ery rrr HERE are many dirty towns 


et 


in the eastern portion of 

Europe, but for supremacy 

in dirt B will carry off 

the palm. Inhabited almost 

Wa exclusively by Jews of a 

A May low class, each street pre- 

sents an aspect of squalor 

and filth unequalled probably in the so- 
called civilised world. 

The wretched little carriage I was in tossed 
and tumbled about amidst the great holes 
that yawned on every side. The gutters 
were as unfathomable sloughs of greasy dirt. 
The slimy mud seemed to have been collect- 
ing for years in every corner, and had 
splashed against posts, doorsteps, and houses 
with unsparing liberality. 

A sickening combination of pigs’ styes and 
train oil filled the air. Every house reeked 
with evil smells. An open door but let in a 
little light upon an abyss of darkness and 
horror from which the unaccustomed traveller 
shrinks in disgust. 

Yet notwithstanding such unfavourable 
surroundings, the women of B—-— are famed 
for their good looks, and occasionally from 
the mouths of some of these dens will emerge 
faces and forms that claim as much admir- 
ation as astonishment. 

When called upon to alight I hesitated. 
Could this wretched, dirty, greasy place be 
the best hotel in B ¢ In respect to dirt 
and darkness it seemed no whit better than 
its neighbours. However there was no choice, 
and it was an agreeable surprise on crossing 
the threshold to find a very fair amount of 
cleanliness and even comfort. 

But this surprise was not equalled by the 
astonishment at the exceedingly ungracious 
welcome I received. At first I feared my 
momentary hesitation in entering had pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression, as far 
from hailing a new arrival with the usual 











obsequious pleasure exhibited by expectant 
hosts, the landlady, a stout gaily-dressed 
Jewess, made every possible difficulty about 
taking me in. 

All the rooms she said had been bespoke. 
A great Jewish festival would commence on 
the morrow. In short she urged me to 
proceed on my way by the next train, in a 
manner that was really uncivil. 

The husband, however, was more amenable. 
He was not averse to making an honest 
penny, so turning a deaf ear to his wife’s 
remonstrances he ushered me up stairs to a 
fairly comfortable room, and withdrew, pro- 
mising to bring supper immediately, and also 
lights. 

Fatigued by the long journey, and cramped 
in limb from confinement for so many hours 
in the limited space of a railway carriage, I 
walked slowly up and down the room for 
some time after being left alone, deep in 
anxious thought. 

Although thoroughly tired in body, my 
senses to-night seemed peculiarly on the alert. 
The unpleasant manner of the hostess dis- 
quieted me, almost unreasonably, and though 
I tried to steady my nerves and subdue this 
over-anxiety of mind, a sinister impression 
was upon me, and a warning conviction of 
near peril oppressed my heart. 

Can it be asserted that the subtle, magnetic 
influence that surrounds every conscious, nay, 
every semi-conscious being, is not stirred by 
a danger that is gradually approaching ¢ 

The element of life is affected, and that 
sensitive, unseen essence we call life aware 
by its inward sensibility that the earthly 
portion of its being (that is to say, the body 
that enables it in this world to obey the 
behests of its divine existence) is menaced, 
warns us by the tremor of its delicate 
nerves that peril is at hand, nay, is perhaps 
drawing near with swift and deadly intent. 

Nature herself shows us how keenly alive 
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she is to approaching strife, when warring 
elements threaten her safety. 

Skilful and exquisitely-fashioned mechani- 
cal instruments now foretell those disruptions 
of nature to which the coarser portion of 
man is deaf or blind. Ofttimes drooping 
leaves, fading flowers, the mute terror of 
birds and animals have warned mankind that 
some dread convulsion is fast approaching. 

To-night this supreme dread was upon me. 
I knew not from what quarter, nor in what 
form, but that peril was at hand I did not 
for a moment doubt. 

I threw myself on my knees, and prayed 
earnestly for strength and courage, and to 
be guided in my course. When thus asked 
for does aid fail to come? No—when great 
the need such a prayer is ever granted. 

Refreshed and calmed by the few unspoken 
words that came from a full heart, I could 
look my position calmly in the face. 

Respecting my papers, I had little or no 
fear. They were mostly blinds to conceal 
the real commission. Important, no doubt, 
they were in a mercantile sense, and their 
destruction would entail considerable money 
loss, but such a loss under the circumstances 
was a matter of little or no moment. 

Part of my commission had already been 
executed. The urgent necessity that now 
lay upon me was to have speech with certain 
personages before a certain day. These per- 
sonages would be within reach before long. 
My safety and freedom, therefore, were 
essential to the due completion of my mission. 
The risks I had already incurred convinced 
me increased difficulties would be thrown in 
my way. But did those dogging my steps 
know where and to whom I was bound ? 

How best to elude those pursuers was now 
the subject of earnest deliberation. 

Absorbed in anxious thought, I walked 
slowly up and down, considering both my 
task and my position. 

The one window of this room looked upon 
a narrow street, of which the opposite houses 
were, if possible, more squalid and dirty than 
any I had yet seen. 

Suddenly a light gleamed from one of 
these forbidding and gloomy buildings. I 
looked at it negligently, almost unseeingly, 
so deeply was I plunged in thought. 

While gazing thus vaguely, a bright light 
flashed before my eyes in a narrow quivering 
line, and in a second I was conscious that the 
brilliant stream was reflected from the blade 
of some sharp weapon. At the same moment 
a figure raised itself from a crouching pos- 
ture, the bull’s-eye of a lantern glared full into 
the room I occupied, now in total darkness, 
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and the same light displayed to me the pale 
face, the drooping lids, the eyes so effeminate 
in the portrait, but now in their reality so 
tiger-like in their ferocity, of the man against 
whom I had been warned. 

For a moment I was staggered. For a 
moment I shrank back appalled, but the 
imminence of the danger, the definiteness of 
the peril restored me to myself. Courage 
and resolution returned. I could think—I 
could act. 

That I must leave this house at once was 
imperative. I went to the door, but, as I 
now expected, it was locked. The only 
chance of escape, therefore, was by the win- 
dow. Its height from the ground was not 
very great, and there were projections in the 
ill-built wall that would, [ was confident, 
enable one light and active as myself, to 
accomplish the descent in safety. At any 
rate, whatever the risk, I was determined to 
encounter it, but it would be useless to make 
the attempt until the night was farther 
advanced. I sat down to wait. 

None but those who have tried this torture 
of waiting in moments of anxiety or danger 
know how mentally each second of expecta- 
tion is like the drop of water that falls at 
regular intervals upon the shaven head, each 
drop increasing in agony from the interval 
that elapses. The excited brain in many 
instances has given way under the slow 
anguish of the exquisite yet tiny torture. 

I waited I know not how long, but before 
the hour arrived I had set my teeth, I had 
clenched my hands, so hard was it to be 
patient, to exercise forbearance and prudence. 

At length all was silent. No movement 
could be detected in the hitherto unquiet 
house. Not a light could be seen in any 
window. No sound broke the stillness, save 
the splash, splash of the rain that was now 
falling steadily. 

I had risen to my feet, and was cautiously 
preparing for my hazardous feat, when I was 
startled by a low tap at the door. 

I would not answer. I waited in breathless 
anxiety. 

Again the tap was repeated, and a low 
voice, a woman’s voice, that of my young 
fellow-traveller, murmured rather than said, 
“Let me in, for God’s sake, let me in.” 

“ Are you alone?” I said, “ will you swear 
you are alone?” 

“T am alone; I swear it, but for heaven’s 
dear sake let me in. I am perilling my life 
by coming to you.” 

Was I to trust her or was I not? I had 
not a second to deliberate ; but the young 
voice had the ring of truth, and the remem- 
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brance of the awful face at the window 
decided me. 

“ Will you, enter in the dark ?” 

“ Yes.” 

I opened the door just wide enough to 
admit her. In a second she was within, and 
had grasped my hand. 

“Stand here in the corner where no light 
can reach us. Why would you come to this 
wretched house when I had done my best to 
prevent your finding room here? What 
miserable destiny drove you into the net! 
For hours I have been trying to warn you, 
but it was impossible. Why, oh! why, must 
more innocent blood be shed? Alas, why 
must our poor country have to make use of 
such miserable and degrading means? Why 
must the wretched tools be employed that 
will drive me and so many others to 
destruction? Yet now saved you shall be if 
these bloodhounds can be baffled. Quick, 
quick, feel here. This is the cloak and hood 
of my maid. Put them on, follow me closely. 
Had you not let me enter, within an hour 
you would have been a dead:woman. Re- 
member, as you value my life as well as 
yours, you must agree to all J say. What- 
ever you may see or hear be silent until J 
desire you to speak. Be silent and obedient, 
for those you are about to see are not to be 
trifled with.” 

The words poured from her as if impelled 
by long pent-up distress, but while speaking 
she had not been idle. She had wrapped the 
cloak skilfully around me. Suddenly I felt 
the chill smoothness of scissors amongst my 
hair. Ere I could make a movement of 
remonstrance many of my poor locks had 
fallen to the ground; then the hood was 
dragged closely over my head. 

In another moment, silently and swiftly, I 
was following my conductress along a narrow 
passage, dimly lighted by the rays of the 
moon, that now gave a feeble light amidst 
the heavy masses of rain clouds. 

As noiselessly as we left my room we 
entered another. Standing there was a young 
man, dark, stern, repellent of aspect. A 
small revolver was in his hand, of which he 
was examining the priming. On the table 
beside him was its fellow, and a long curious 
instrument, something like a band, that 
eould be shortened or elongated at pleasure. 

At his feet lay a valise and bag precisely 
similar to mine. In a moment I understood 
what had taken place; the touches during 
the night were explained. The valise and 
bag now before me were mine, not those I 
had left in the other room. 

“You did well to come quickly,” he said, 
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roughly turning towards me as we entered, 
the fierce Tartar nature showing through the 
acquired grace and courtesy Russians usually 
display towards women. “As it is, your 
folly, your Quixotic folly Verena, is imperil- 
ling our lives, if not the lives of many of yet 
greater importance. Listen, these are the 
tidings that have just reached me. ‘7hey are 
already here, and justice has been done.’ ” 

He looked cautiously behind him, and 
whispered a few words in the girl’s ear. 

She turned pale, pale to the lips, but 
showed no other signs of emotion. 

I looked at her in amazement. Was this 
the childish creature I had thought so shy, 
so timid? True, she I now saw was young, 
fair, and slight ; but the compressed mouth, 
the stern brow, revealed a power I had never 
dreamt of, showed me a woman great in 
courage, in resolution, and strong for daring 
deeds. 

An instant’s silence, and then she spoke 
in low but determined accents. 

“Be it so,” she said. “I am ready. I 
can die, if it so needs, for my poor country, 
for the suffering and miserable, but I cannot, 
and I will not betray an innocent woman 
to that which you know well. Understand 
me. I will not.” 

“You need say no more. I am aware that 
my life is of little value to you,” he replied, 
coldly, turning away. 

“Nay,” she continued, going up to him, 
and lightly touching his arm, “do not wrong 
me even in thought,” and here her voice fell 
again into the same soft melancholy cadence 
that had so charmed me previously. ‘“ Do 
not think I would risk one life needlessly, 
far less the lives of those precious to our 
Holy Cause, but here is one who will help 
us. One so good and true will be of infinite 
value.” 

She looked anxiously, almost lovingly into 
my face, and with the touching grace of a 
child took my hand, and pressed it to her 
heart. 

“ You are good,” she said, “ you are honest 
in every word you say, in every thought you 
express I feel, I know there is honesty and 
truth. You are an Englishwoman, and the 
great English people love truth, and honesty, 
and freedom. Have they not often and often 
given their lives, not only for their own 
freedom, but to rescue others from savage 
oppression.” 

“You cannot but understand,” she con- 
tinued after a moment's pause, “who we 
are,’ and as she spoke again her aspect 
changed. A sombre and a lurid light 
burned in her deep-set eyes, her face aged, 
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stern and resolute lines gathered around the 
compressed lips. She almost hissed into my 
ear. 

“You have never been called on to avenge 
the wrongs and sufferings of the young and 
guiltless. Yow have never known what it is 
to pass hour after hour, day after: day, week 
after week, yes, year after year, helpless, 
hopeless, whilst those you love best, are 
withering, starving, dying, rotting in prison 
without aid, without hope. If you have the 
soul of a Christian woman, you must join 
us. You must help to save the helpless, and 
drag the torturer from his victim.” 

Her passion moved me. Her words swayed 
me, as the branches of a tree are swayed by 

' the wind that rushes over it. 

My heart yielded to her, though mind and 
reason alike resisted. 

She perceived my momentary indecision, 
my arm was taken. I was impelled forward, 
whether with or without my will I hardly 
knew. 

A curtain was raised, a door opened, we 
descended a. few steps, and were then in a 
small, dimly-lighted room, in which about 
half a dozen men were seated round a table 
earnestly examining sundry maps or plans. 

Commonplace at first sight, shabbily, even 
meanly clothed, when they turned at our 
entry, and looked at us fixedly, there was 
something about these men’s faces that im- 
pressed me at once with a marvellous sense 
of power. 

For good or for evil, seated at that table 
were those, whose strong will, whose mighty 
powers of mind stir men by thousands to 
deeds of glorious self-sacrifice, or to deeds of 
savage and ferocious cruelty. 

The very tones in the voice of him who 
spoke first, moved me with a great passion 
of sympathy. 

“You are welcome,” he said slowly and 
quietly, “but we knew we could count on 
Verena Petraiovna. We meet again for the 
struggle is near. Yet another struggle to 
free our dear land from those whose cruelty 
is breaking women’s hearts and torturing 
innocent children to death. 

“God knows,” he continued, “if this poor 
life could be given, if this miserable body 
could suffer yet more, willingly would I give 
it to save those from whom I come one 
of the slow tortures from which I have 
escaped.” 

As I looked at him I saw he was scarred 
and maimed. Whether accidentally or pur- 
posely I never knew. 

“My child,” he went on, deep sympathy 
in his tones, “ your brother is at rest. He 
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will know suffering and grief no more. It 
is well it is so,’ he muttered gloomily ; “he 
is to be envied.” 

A smothered ery burst from the girl’s 
lips, as she sank on her knees, and hid her 
face from view. 

“Yes,” said the other, “he is dead. I 
heard him to the last. His cell was next to 
mine, and we could tap often. Had he lived, 
I would never have left that accursed hole, 
but without him I would dare anything, 
everything to carry death and vengeance 
amongst our tyrants.” 

“ Amen, amen,” was muttered by all, but 
this amen came not toconfirm a blessing, but 
rather as a deep and savage imprecation. 

He who had spoken was short of stature, 
thin, and stooping, broken down from suffer- 
ing and ill-health, ugly almost to repulsive- 
ness, with his flat Tartar face, small eyes, 
and large mouth, yet the intellect and power 
expressed in that face made it attractive in 
spite of its ugliness, and the deep earnest 
voice appealed alike to heart and mind. 

I felt, I knew that one of the great leaders 
of that terrible band now shaking Russia to 
its centre was before me, and I knew also 
that but for the protectiqgn extended to me 
by the girl at my side my life was not worth 
an hour’s purchase. 

Near him was a young man in the very 
glory of youth and strength. A profusion 
of fair hair clustered in thick short curls 
about his head. His bright blue eyes beamed 
with good-tempered merriment. His short, 
light, brown beard and moustaches were 
arranged with evident care, and his clothes, 
though coarse and common like those of his 
companions, showed that they were worn by 
a gentleman, and not by an ordinary 
workman. 

On our entrance he had advanced hastily, 
and greeted my companion with evident ad- 
miration and the deepest respect. He now 
said : 

“ Anxiously as I had hoped for the hap- 
piness of seeing you again, Verena Petraiovna, 
I would have given much if it had not been 
our lot to have brought you these sad tidings. 
Through much sorrow truly must freedom 
come to our dear country. Amongst its most 
innocent and glorious martyrs will be enrolled 
the name of Alexis Petraivitch ;” “and” con- 
tinued he, excitedly, the blue eyes flashing 
with sudden fury, “every moment’s pain he 
suffered, every hour he groaned in prison, 
shall be paid for by the blood of hundreds, nay 
thousands of our tyrants. If one who loved 
you has gone from amongst us,” he went on, 
lowering his voice, and bending over the poor 
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girl, “remember many are left who live but 
for you. Ah! Verena,” I heard him whisper, 
“to see you, that is life, to be absent from 
you, that is death.” 

“ Friends,” resumed the first speaker, “ it 
is years since I have been amongst you. We 
mourn this poor boy, the tidings of whose 
untimely death Valerio and I have brought. 
But, think you, he is the only victim we 
have to lament? Where are they who were 
also hurried from their homes when he was 
seized? Of what are they accused? Why 
are they in prison? Why are they not even 
tried? Why, if guilty, should not all men 
know their crime and their punishment ? 
And if innocent why are they left in noisome 
prisons, starved, beaten, degraded, denied all 
communication with their nearest relatives 
and friends? The blood of countless martyrs 
is crying for vengeance. The tortures of 
thousands of victims demand from us—yes, 
from us who have knowledge of their wrongs, 
the redress that must be wrung from the 
tyrants who oppress us. Of what avail are 
our prayers, our cries? They never reach 
even the ears of our rulers. Such prayers, 
such cries can never penetrate the marble 
and stone that surround our masters ; for 
harder than the stone and marble are the 
hearts of those who will not hear, who will 
not even attempt to redress the cruel wrongs 
of those whom they assert Almighty Justice 
has committed to their charge. They will 
not hear. We swear they shall be made to 
hear. They will not feel. We swear they 
shall be made to feel.” 

Again a deep and threatening amen was 
muttered by the determined and desperate 
men, who listened with haggard eyes and 
savage scowl to the accents of their chief. 

All listened. All responded, save one. 
He they called Valerio paid little heed to 
aught that was said. He had eyes and ears 
but for Verena. 

The burning passion of his soul showed in 
his eyes, his words, his every movement. 

And she, poor child, no longer the heroine, 
the patriot, but the sorrowing sister, the 
grief-stricken girl, a creature to love, to 
comfort, and to cherish, was comforted as 
she listened to the tender words of one who 
loved her so devotedly. 

I saw that with the confiding simplicity of 
a child she let him take her hand in his. 1 
saw the tear-laden eyes raised to his, and a 
pang of exceeding pity moved my heart, for I 
knew the love born and fostered beneath the 
murderous shadow of conspirators’ intrigues 
could never blossom into ripe and good fruit, 
but must end ere long in despair and death. 





Even as I turned away I thouhgt [ saw in 
the remotest corner of that gloomy room 
baneful eyes fixed upon the pair—eyes with 
lowering and drooping lids, eyes that glared 
with a cold, snake-like gaze, so fixed, so cruel, 
so unrelenting. Was I the victim, needed ? 
or were those two the objects of that savage 
scowl? 

And then from that same corner came a 
savage voice: “ Say also, Demetrio Clemens, 
that both in London and in Paris justice has 
been done. Traitors have there died traitors’ 
deaths.” 

. . + “ 

There are several circumstances connected 
with this broken narrative, respecting which 
I must be for ever silent. 

The scenes I witnessed that night, the 
oath I was compelled to take that night, 
must for ever remain buried in my own 
heart. 

There was a time when I might have 
spoken—I think I ought to have spoken, 
but that time has passed. My words now 
would be of no value. Alas! too late—too 
late, and now my own safety, perhaps even 
that of others demand my silence. 

Suffice it to say that when 1 recall that 
dread time, those dread words, strong of 
heart and body as I am, a nervous trembling 
seizes me, a great fear comes over me. I 
look around in terror lest “he” should be 
near ; and as I clasp my little one closer to 
my heart, I pray she may never have to 
make the same experiences that have fallen 
to my lot. 

Let those whose lives have been cast in 
pleasant places, whose paths are the paths of 
peace and safety, thank God, Who of His 
great mercy has been so bountiful to them, 
and let an earnest prayer go up to His 
throne for mercy for all misguided hearts, 
and especially for those unhappy ones who, 
though still living, are buried in a distant 
and a hideous grave. 

Firm as I had believed myself to be, 
courageous as I had resolved to be, I was so 
shaken and appalled by all I-heard and saw 
that night, that I followed my conductors 
like one in a dream. 

Like one in a trance I travelled in a train 
and then in a carriage. But through dream 
and trance alike my determination was steady. 

True I had become cognisant that night of 
cruelties, of injustice, of deeds of tyranny 
such as the wildest imagination would scarce 
credit as possible in the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century. 

It was impossible to turn a deaf ear to the 
cry of miserable wretches. It was impossible 
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that the heart should not burn within one 
at distinct evidence of hideous wrongs, but 
murder—wholesale murder in retaliation was 
contemplated. Murder of the innocent and 
helpless, and never would I lend myself to 
such atrocities. 

All was clear to me now. Mine was to be 
the cruel hand to fire the deadly dynamite. 

I, the accredited agent of a well-known 
firm, connected closely alike with England 
and Russia in mercantile relations was to be 
implicated in plots, the ripening and fruition 
of which would involve the death of hun- 
dreds, perhaps of thousands of human beings. 
Therefore had I been tracked, therefore had 
1 been seized. 

Dead, my papers and credentials would 
have been of infinite use ; alive, I should be 
forced to take part in the desperate venture, 
only one, alas! of the deep-laid conspiracies 
now convulsing this unhappy land. 

Days passed. I was kindly treated, but 
closely watched. 

The time was drawing nigh when The 
Train was to pass. The fatal mine, like a 
cruel snake beneath the earth, was making 
steady progress. 

All day the lonely house was quiet, respect- 
able in appearance—almost uninhabited. 

I knew that from time to time it was 
visited by the police. 

Nothing, however, was to be seen, nothing 
was heard. 

But when night came, especially when 
stormy winds howled over the dreary plain, 
when drenching rain splashed heavily down 
upon the boggy soil, then the house seemed 
filled with swarms of labourers. How they 
ame, how they went I knew not; but gang 
after gang worked with undaunted steadiness, 
relieving each other at stated intervals. 

Young and old, women and men, nobles 
and serfs, were amongst those desperate 
bands. 

During such hours the dim sound of the 
pickaxe never ceased for a single moment. 
Its heavy thud made a dismal echo to the 
merry jest, even to the laughter of those 
who worked gaily, yet grimly, with the 
mocking mirth of he who jests with the 
halter round his neck. 

It was as the dance of death—hideous, 
awful, heroic, and appalling. 

Through it all, Verena was as a guiding, 
and terrible, yet beautiful star, the patriot- 
heroine, the angel-child, the tender, sympa- 
thising friend. 

Whatever I might think of others, her 
enthusiasm, her goodness was genuine. 

Firmly convinced that fear alone would 
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produce any impression on the ruling powers, 
satisfied in her own mind that, terrific as 
were the principles adopted by her party, 
that from that party alone could effectual 
aid be obtained, she threw herself with all 
the energy of her high-strung nature into 
its plans. 

Having accepted its doctrines, she reso- 
lutely closed her eyes to its errors, or to their 
consequences, and devoted herself absolutely 
to carrying out its schemes. 

Vainly I attempted to point out to her the 
enormity of the crimes that were contem- 
plated. 

She answered me by the recapitulation of 
cruelties that made my blood run cold. 

“Would you,” she said, her eyes flaming, 
and grasping my hand with a violence that 
shook me, “ remain calm and restful, enjoying 
the pleasures that life may give, whilst those 
you love best are literally rotting away ina 
living grave? Have you ever seen one 
brought back from the mines? The horror 
of the livid skin, the palsied limbs, the 
branded cheeks, the scarred back, distorted 
by the blows of the heavy whip, the lash of 
which falls incessantly upon the quivering 
flesh at the will and pleasure of the merciless 
overseer. Of what avail are cries and appeals 
for mercy thousands of feet below the surface 
of the earth, thousands of versts away from 
human habitations? This trembling, palsied, 
starved, half-idiotic wretch was dragged from 
his home, from amidst us all, when a young, 
handsome, energetic man, and why he was 
thus seized we have never, never fully 
known.” ] 

“My God! how long wilt Thou suffer 
this? Arise and help us, O Lord! O 
Lord, have merey upon Thy suffering 
children.” 

She burst into an agony of tears, and left 
me to pursue her work with redoubled 
energy. 

With what heartfelt compassion did I 
listen to many tales of woe, and yet as each 
day, as each hour passed, I was the more 
resolved I would never take part in the 
wicked scheme on hand. They might kill 
me if they would, but I never would aid in 
such a crime. 

With desperate eagerness I watched for 
any possible chance of escape, but alas, ] 
was guarded with the closest vigilance, nor 
did it seem to me was I ever permitted to be 
alone with any member of the party, save 
with Verena, and now the time was very 
near, 

One night, however, a storm of almost 
unexampled fury was raging, and had been 
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raging for hours. The wind howled with 
savage violence, and during its comparative 
lulls, the drenching rain fell in absolute 
sheets of water. 

Verena was ill. For some days she had 
been suffering from intermittent fever, and 
now the attack was so sharp that she was 
unable to leave her bed. I had scarcely left 
her the whole day, but late in the evening 
went into the adjoining room to prepare 
some food for her. 

“ How kind and good you are to me,” she 
said, looking fondly into my face, and gently 
kissing my hand; ‘‘I know you do not 
approve of our plans, and yet how tender 
and good you are to me-—to me who have ill- 
treated and kept you prisoner. But from 
the first moment we met, I felt you were 
honest and true. Honesty and truth shine 
in your eyes, and can be heard in every word 
you say. Oh! my Anna, love me, for my 
heart misgives me, and this unlucky illness 
makes me low and dispirited. Listen, dear, 
I doubt some of our people, but you, oh! 
you, I can never doubt.” 

I kissed her fondly, and with these loving 
words ringing in my ears went into the next 
room. Fearing-to disturb her I gently closed 
the door. 

Are such things chance, or are even such 
small circumstances pre-ordained? I can 
swear I had no thought of what I was about 
to do when I closed that door. 

I had scarcely done so when a boy entered 
bringing our supper, he was pale and thin 
and had an honest, kindly face. His pallid 
cheeks and bloodless lips also appealed to 
my sympathy, but, alas! in the sudden re- 
solve I had formed, all compassion must be 
banished from my heart, and stern duty was 
before me. 

I suid a few words to the young fellow, 
who answered promptly and with evident 
pleasure. He had had the fever, many had 
the fever during such weather, but he was 
better though still very weak. He hoped 
the kind lady would not have the fever like 
Verena Petraiovna. All this pained me 
but I dared not spare. 

I made an excuse 
something needed for 
momentary absence I 


for sending him for 
Verena. During his 
hastily poured one of 
the strongest sleeping powders into a cup of 
soup, which when he returned, and after a 
few compassionate observations I offered 
to him. Ah! what a miserable and cruel 
traitor I felt as I did so. 

The boy took it with gratitude, and 
thanked me with so much earnestness that 
I turned away in deep shame, and had to 
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dragging the dangerous draught from those 
pale lips. 

But I had been assured this was only a 
sleeping potion, that it contained nothing 
inimical to life, so I restrained the impulse. 
The next moment the contents of the cup 
had been swallowed. Replacing it on the 
table, and repeating his thanks, the poor 
fellow turned to go. He had hardly made 
a step when he staggered, trembled violently, 
a frightful convulsion passed over his face, 
the skin around his mouth became livid, 
his lips parted in a ghastly smile, the eyes 
for a second seemed starting from his head, 
ere looking at me with such bitter reproach, 
the lids closed over them. Then he fell back 
into the chair I had pushed towards him, in 
a heavy cataleptic sleep. 

My conscience smote me as I looked at the 
poor child who had trusted me, but repen- 
tance, if it were repentance, came too late, 
and I could only hope this horrible sleep 
would eventually do no lasting injury to 
my victim. 

Gently I opened the door of communica- 
tion. Verena was sleeping so peacefully, so 
quietly. She also looked pale and worn, but 
seemed conscious of my presence, and from 
between her parted lips I heard the faint 
sound of “ Anna, my Anna.” 

I dared not trust myself to stay beside 
her. I was about to desert her in her 
moment of need. Perhaps that I was about 
to do would imperil her safety, as it must 
imperil the safety of many of her closest 
friends, but nevertheless I had no doubt of 
that which duty demanded. 

Hastily, yet carefully I dressed myself in 
her cloak and out-door costume. No sound 
was heard save the laboured, and stertorous 
breathing of the poor boy, and the howling 
of the storm without. The slight noises in 
the room had disturbed no one. All was so 
far propitious. 

Cautiously and rapidly I passed down the 
stairs and through the house. Faintly I 
heard the thud of the pickaxe in the ever- 
advancing mine, now so near, so very near 
its completion. 

Near the entrance door were the old man 
and woman to whom the house ostensibly 
belonged. They bowed respectfully as I 
approached and made some remark about the 
weather, to which I was compelled to reply. 
but I only muttered a few words. I had 
drawn Verena’s veil closely around my face, 
and my figure somewhat resembled hers, but 
probably my accent, at any rate something 
about me aroused their suspicions, and for a 
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moment they seemed half inclined to bar my 
passage. However before they could detain 
me I had slipped by, and gained the street, 
or rather lane of the suburb in which the 
house stood. No sooner there than I turned 
down the nearest corner, and flew on with 
all the speed the extreme of terror could 
give. 

Instinctively I directed my course towards 
the city, where in the streets, and amongst 
people I should find comparative safety, but 
ere long steps were behind me, pursuing 
steps that gained upon mine at each minute. 
Thank God! a droschy is at the corner of 
this street. In another second I was 
within it. 

“To the Head of the Police,’ I gasped. 
“Treble fare for speed,” and then I whispered 
the magic words that insure obedience 
both from fear, and from hope of gain. 

On, on we flew, but the avenger was 
behind. I knew it. I knew the fate that 
awaited me, but on we went. 

We are there. I rush headlong into the 
great building where my mission will be 
ended, but ere I can pass the huge portal, a 
hand is on my throat, those baneful eyes 
with their drooping lids transfix my shudder- 
ing gaze. The murderous knife is plunged 
into my side. 

A red darkness obscures my sight. I am 
borne in. Surgeons are with me, officials 
are around me. I hardly know to whom, 
but 1 have told my story, the plot is made 
known, the day and hour are declared. Tele- 
grams have speeded on their saving way. 
and the train is rescued. 

Then with a rush of blood I lapse into 
insensibility. 

+ a F > * 

Weeks passed ere I was able to leave my 
bed, but my wound though painful was not 
dangerous, I would not therefore send for my 
brother or Dr. Elliott. My brother was 
better but still unfit for much fatigue, and I 
dreaded lest he should be exposed to what- 
ever danger was still threatening me. The 
precautions taken to insure my safety were 
sufficient evidence that some danger was 
apprehended, but at any rate I had the 
delight of fulfilling my commissions, and from 
the firm I received most gratifying assur- 
ances of their satisfaction. 

But whilst I was gradually regaining 
health and strength, Russia had been con- 
vulsed by the attempt to destroy the Royal 
Train on its way to Moscow. Arrests had 
been made by hundreds. Several executions 
had already taken place, but the name I 
most feared to hear had not been mentioned. 
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I hoped, although I trembled. Surely 
that child life could not be needed. I was 
racked by anxiety, for I was bound and 
powerless now both for action and speech. 

My mission indeed had been accomplished, 
but I feared to break the solemn oath I had 
taken, although that oath had in fact been 
forced upon me. 

One fatal day anxiety and hope alike 
ended. 

Vainly had Verena’s friends urged her to 
fly. Means had been provided for her escape, 
but she steadfastly refused to avail herself 
of them. She would share the fate of the 
party to which she belonged. Nothing that 
could be urged shook her resolution in this 
respect. 

Then we knew that with six others she 
had been arrested. To what prison they had 
been taken could not be ascertained, but 
with unusual celerity the trial was hurried 
on, took place, and all the prisoners found 
guilty and condemned to death. 

Still it was believed that towards the 
women of the party (there were three) the 
Imperial clemency would be extended, and in 
an agony of desire to save her, whom I knew 
in my inmost heart I had been instrumental 
in delivering up to death, I besieged those 
whose intercession I fondly hoped would be 
of some avail. 

In my almost maddened eagerness I even 
succeeded in obtaining audience of a most 
noble lady, one alike mighty in power, and 
merciful of heart. My own heart beat high 
with hope when I left that gracious lady’s 
presence. It seemed impossible that inter- 
cession from one so young and good, should 
not be powerful to save 

Life at any price would be an inestimable 
boon, for were life spared some day grace 
might be extended. Therefore hope I must 
and would, although as hour after hour 
passed and no word came, hope grew fainter 
and fainter, and my very soul grew sick 
with fear. 

Three days passed and still silence. 

Towards evening, however, on the fourth 
day I was sitting at the writing table, vainly 
endeavouring to think if there were not yet 
another appeal that might be made, another 
heart perchance softened, when the noise of 
a carriage rapidly driving down the street 
drew ine to the window. In my present 
nervous, agitated state everything startled 
and shock me alike with hope and fear. 

It was an official carriage and again hope 
was strong when it stopped before the house 
in which I was, and in another moment an 
officer was before me. 
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An official document was in his hand. He 
extended it towards me. 

Yes, yes, it must be the grace so ardently 
prayed for. Why else had it been brought 
to me. Yes, a merciful Heaven, and the 
merciful ruler of this great country had 
heard the prayers offered up, and had deigned 
to accept them. How indeed could the horrid 
death of this poor girl strengthen the govern- 
ment of the most autocratic sovereign on 
earth ? 

Ialmost kissed the hand that gave the 
paper, that paper that must contain glad 
tidings. 

My God! It was an order to permit me 
to visit the prisoner Verena Petraiovna, 
condemned to death ! 

The blood curdled round my heart, my 
brain seemed on fire as I gazed on the dread- 
ful words. I essayed to speak, but a half-inar- 
ticulate sob alone burst from my lips. 

The officer, cold and ceremonious as he was, 
appeared somewhat touched by the agony 
my countenance must have expressed. 

“ Allow me to beg you to come at once,” 
he said gently. “ Ihave brought a carriage, 
and time may be of importance.” 

“Is there then no hope? None, 
whatever?” 

“1 know not, madam. I have no informa- 
tion. My position does not acquaint me 
with these details, but,” he added with a 
compassionate glance at my wild and despair 
ing eyes, “there is always hope.” 

In a few moments we were on our way to 
the prison, but not a word was uttered by 
either of us during the drive thither. Neither 
did I notice the gay and brilliant streets 
through which we first passed, nor the 
wretched quarter in the midst of which the 
great prisons tands. 

Immense walls surround this abode of 
misery. Deeply sunk into one of the recesses, 
and guarded by soldiers is a strong, low iron 
door. A whispered word from my conductor 
caused a small portal in the door itself to 
open, and we stood within the precincts of 
the central prison. 

Though many hundred prisoners were con- 
fined here, an unnatural and awful stillness 
prevailed, alone broken by the clank of the 
arms, and the steady tread of the sentinels 
as they paced up and down the narrow yard. 

Even the noise of the great city seemed 
hushed, and I began to feel my own senses 
growing benumbed. . The quiet of despair 
was coming upon me. I started as the 
silence was broken by the voice of the 
Governor. 

“ We thank you, madam,” said the great 
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functionary, who stood before me, his breast 
covered with orders and a brace of revolvers 
stuck into his belt, “for your prompt com- 
pliance with the requisition sent you. Not 
only did the prisoner Verena Petraiovna ex- 
press a wish to see you, but with a view to 
her own interest we desired your presence. 

“There is but little doubt that if she 
would give some information, even though 
that information should be of comparatively 
small value respecting the attempt that 
might have deprived us of the precious life 
of our sovereign father the Czar,” and here 
the Governor doffed his cap, “ that a merciful 
court would take into consideration the 
youth and sex of the culprit.” 

‘‘ But she remains obdurate. She refuses 
to say one word, although the information 
we have already obtained is so complete that 
her testimony is almost valueless, and it is 
for her own sake we press her. But per- 
haps, madam, you may be more successful 
and prevent the dread necessity of obliging 
the law to take its course.” 

Alas! alas! full well I knew how vain 
my words would be. Could I, would I urge 
one I knew to be so chivalrously noble, so 
absolutely generous and unselfish to betray 
those who had trusted her ? 

I could but bow my head in silent grief 
in answer to the Governor’s address. He 
made some apology for the necessity, and ] 
was taken to a room where [ was civilly but 
carefully searched, to ascertain I was pro- 
vided with neither weapon nor poison, where- 
with the wretched prisoner might cheat the 
hangman of his prey. 

Distressing as such a ceremony was, | 
paid but little heed to it, my thoughts were 
with her I was about to see. 


Had I ever dreamed I had courage? Had 
I ever flattered myself I had strength? My 


failing limbs tottered as I obeyed the sum- 
mons to proceed to the cells. My failing 
heart stood still as on my way there I heard 
the distant but unmistakable clank of heavy 
chains. 

As we proceeded through ‘a corridor, a 
door opened, and in a large, light, fairly clean 
hall I saw upwards of a hundred women, 
and nearly as many children. Some were 
infants in arms, others were running about 
merrily, unconscious of the fate that awaited 
them. 

The greater number of these women were 
prisoners, thieves, assassins, forgers, felons 
of every description, about to be sent to 
Siberia, there to work out their various 
sentences, yet many amongst them were 
the wives, and mothers of convicts, who had 
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elected to share the fate of their husbands 
and sons. 

It was not difficult even in so cursory a 
view to perceive the difference between these 
poor creatures. Squalid, miserable, poverty- 
stricken, as they all seemed though often 
thinner, poorer, more miserable even in ap- 
pearance than the others, the voluntary exiles 
had not that habitual look of vice, that the 
hardened criminal so soon acquires. 

Poor unhappy wretches. More than a 
third of those I looked upon will probably 
perish ere the band arrives at its destination. 
A journey so infinitely long, that a year is 
sometimes required to accomplish it. Thou- 
sands of versts to be traversed on foot, amidst 
all the rigours of an Arctic climate, and 
during the almost equally torturing heat 
of the short but burning northern summer. 


Insufficient clothing, insufficient food, 
scanty shelter, the cruel diseases that in- 


variably attend poverty and dirt, and above 
all the pestilential air of the loathesome dens 
into which the prisoners are thrust when 
from time to time it is necessary to halt 
on the weary way, rapidly thin the ranks 
ere many months elapse, and very few 
of these unhappy wretches ever return to 
tell the tales of suffering and death that 
belong to each gang of convicts. 

Every month does such a gang leave the 
great Russian prisons, and though Russian 
officials are far from harsh, being in general 
considerate and even kind, as far as their 
painful duties will permit, and private charity 
is always on the watch to alleviate suffering, 
yet woeful indeed is the spectacle of such 
a mass of crime and misery. 

I had witnessed many such departures, I 
knew all the horrors of such a fate, and yet 
with what. joy would I have seen Verena 
amongst these miserable groups, for sad as 
this scene was, I had before me one infinitely 
more terrible. 

The descent of a steep staircase brought us 
to a set of underground cells, in which are con- 
fined the prisoners condemned to death. A key 
grated in the lock, a heavy door opened, and 
again that young girl and I were face to face. 

My eyes unaccustomed to the dim light 
looked vaguely round the gloomy space. Low 
mutterings, or rather faint moans from one 
corner caught my ear, and then I noticed a 
dark bundle huddled up ona sort of wretched 
bed. A female warder, who was also in the 
cell, touched my arm, and pointed silently 
to this bundle. 

“ Verena ! 
Verena!” 

My cry, barely audible as it was, had 


merciful Heaven! was this 
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attracted the attention of the unhappy girl. 
With a start she sprang to her feet, and 
staggering towards me, flung her arms around 
my neck, and burst into a perfect passion 
of tears. 

I pressed her to my heart. I rained kisses 
upon her cold, tear-stained face, upon the 
little head, now ruthlessly shorn of the 
bright golden hair that had once been its 
crowning glory. 

At length the agonising tears were par- 
tially checked. Broken sobs alone shook the 
frame of the poor creature. Exhausted and 
suffering she lay in my arms like a little 
child. Was it possible that the life of such 
a child could be needed to insure the safety 
of a great country? Would not Heaven itself 
interpose to rescue one of Its little ones? 

And, oh, my God, how she must have 
suffered! Beneath the wretched garments 
that covered her emaciated form I could feel 
the sharp bones that projected through the 
bruised flesh that covered them. Even my 
loving touch seemed to give her pain. Gone 
was the lovely, youthful complexion, sunken 
and faded the tender blue eyes. From suffer- 
ing or confinement, the very limbs appeared 
distorted or injured, and the terrified starts 
that so incessantly shook her frame showed 
how severe was the cruel tension of the 
nerves. 

What she had suffered I never asked; 
she never told, but of the once beautiful, 
brilliant girl nothing now remained but a 
quivering. ruined wreck. 

“Do not think, my Anna,” at last mur- 
mured the poor creature, laying her head 
restingly on my heart, and gently kissing the 
hand that clasped her poor form, “do not 
think I am afraid to die. No, no; I have 
long been prepared, but———” and here she 
pressed closer to me, and a convulsive shudder 
passed through her frame, “that dreadful 
man. ‘The rope round my neck. I do not 
know how to bear that. My courage is going. 
[ have prayed, oh! I have prayed, but my 
prayers are not heard, and I do not know 
how to bear, no J cannot—cannot bear it.” 

She slipped from my embrace, and falling 
on her knees before me, clasped my hands 
between her quivering and wasted fingers, 
and prayed like a little—little child. 

Powerless and heart-stricken, I could only 
weep and pray with her, then raising her up 
clasp her again in my loving and pitying 
arms. 

Then, though with shame in my heart, I 
whispered a few broken words, that if she 
would say something, give any information 
however slight, her dear life might be spared. 
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But ere I could well end my gasping, half 
articulate sentences a change came over her. 

She raised herself from my arms. She 
looked into my face with eyes of grief and 
pain. So He, betrayed now more than 1884 
years ago, inust have looked upon Peter. 

The child-like expression passed from her 
face. The little tender child was merged in the 
woman prepared to die in a righteous cause. 

“Tt is not my friend who now speaks,” she 
said in that voice still so flute-like and so 
sweet, but that now had a ring of determin- 
ation in its tone, that showed a hero’s heart 
was inclosed in that trembling and emaciated 
form. “It is net my friend, for it is one who 
loves this poor miserable body so much that 
she wishes to keep it yet on earth; but do 
you think,” she continued, the fire of a 
martyr gathering in her sunken eyes and 
sending the colour once again into those 
pallid cheeks, “that because my coward 
nature shrinks, and I am frightened, yes, so 
frightened, that whatever I may suffer, or 
have to suffer, will make me betray those 
who have trusted me? No, no,” she con- 
tinued, though a half sob here broke her 
voice ; “suffering has never yet made me 
base. A little longer, a very little longer still 
to bear, and then peace must come. A peace 
beyond all the joy this world can ever give. 
That peace which passes understanding.” 

She clasped her poor, thin hands together, 
and raising them above her, gazed upwards 
in silent, rapt enthusiasm. Her lips moved, 
though no sound escaped them. She was no 
longer of the earth. Her spirit had ascended 
to those realms of peace and joy that beatified 
the dark and loathsome prison, The glorious 
rays of Divine love and joy had brightened 
with their glowing effulgence the hideous 
valley of the shadow of death through 
which she even now was passing. 

At this moment the key grated in the lock, 
the heavy bolts were withdrawn, and my 
conductor beckoned me to withdraw. 

As the door opened the poor creature 
returned to earth. The Heaven-sent enthusi- 
asm faded from her ashy face, her lips 
quivered, and earthly tears fell from the 
sunken eyes. Once again she clasped me 
round the neck; convulsive sobs shook her 
weakened frame. 

“To-morrow, come to-morrow,” she faltered 
clinging to me, as I passionately kissed away 
the tears from her pallid cheeks. 

“ Madame can come to-morrow,” kindly 
said the officer, “ but the interview for to-day 
has ended.” 

Gently, but resolutely, he took me by the 
arm, while the woman in attendance grasped 
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the slender form of the unhappy girl and 
dragged her from me. 

Ere I could turn to look again the heavy 
door had closed, had been locked, and double 
locked, the huge bolts had been drawn, ah, 
me ! ah, me! to keep from life and freedom 
a poor child, whose unhappy destiny had led 
her to share in faults and follies of which 
she was barely conscious, but for which her 
young life was to pay the price. 

Powerless, nerveless, hopeless, I was taken 
home. I had no one to help, no one indeed 
to speak to. For hours I tortured my brain 
in the vain hope of averting the impending 
doom. 

As I thought, vaguely it came upon me 
that there might be one way, a way from 
which I shrank in fear, in terror, and 
in repulsion. Could I, ought I to give 
many to death in the faint hope of saving 
one? That my own life would be then in- 
evitably doomed I can safely say did not 
press upon me. Gladly would I venture that, 
but could I, ought I to give up many noble 
hearts, noble, though mistaken, to certain 
death ? 

I, once so calculating and so cool, had 
become unable to gather together my scattered 
thoughts. My shaken health, the excite- 
ment, the anxiety, the compassionate sym- 
pathy that had been awakened in my heart 
by the sorrows and sufferings of one so young, 
and so enthusiastic, had exhausted me both 
physically and mentally. 

Sorely did I need the supporting aid of 
some judicious friend, but, alas! no such 
friend was near. The grievous burden that 
was upon me must be borne alone. 

* . % . 

The hour of noon had been named for my 
next visit to the prison. 

The first part of the night had been passed 
in restless, tossing distress. I slept heavily 
therefore, towards morning, but I was awak- 
ened by a strange, unwonted stir and move- 
ment in the streets. 

Anxious and easily alarmed I arose and 
hastened to the window. Groups of people 
were passing, all hurrying in one direction. 
Pale, agitated, and lowering was the aspect 
of the men. But few women were amongst 
the crowd, and of these few several were in 
tears. 

At one end of the long street was one of 
the principal squares. By leaning far out of 
the window I could see into this square. It 
was black with human beings, and from it 
came a low but threatening murmur, the 
murmur of an angry crowd. 

A wild hope flashed through my brain. 

3 F 
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The crushed, the long-suffering people had 
at length been goaded into action. The 
oppressed had turned against the oppressors. 

Stung to fury by the cruelty perpetrated 
in the name of the Law, by the cruelty about 
to be consummated by those who played 
with this sacred name of Law, only to debase 
it by making it serve their own merciless 
purpose of revenge, the mighty mass of the 
people, at length, understanding its -own 
power, was about to bestir itself and assert 
its rights with all the tremendous violence of 
its terrible strength. 

Onwards, still onwards go the hurrying 
feet. Deeper and fiercer grows the murmur 
of the darkening crowd as it leaves the 
square and moves in compact and ever 
increasing numbers down the street. 

Suddenly a shout. The roar of a thousand 
voices echoes and re-choes through the air, 
“To the prison! Down with the prison! 
Death to the tyrants! Death!” 

Women beat their breasts and cry aloud 
in wild excitement. ‘The dense and threaten- 
ing mass move forward with yet more eager 
haste. 

Haste, men, hurry on if you would yet 
save life! Let those who have one they 
love in this dread prison now hasten, and 
break through those iron bars with all the 
force of loving hearts and strong right arms. 

But alas! alas! what is that now making 
itself heard even above the clamour of angry 
cries? A sound at once sharp and clear, 
steady and ominous. 

It is the clang of horses’ hoofs, the ringing 
clash of many swords drawn with military 
decision from their scabbards. 

Close and compact, terrific in speed, and 
wild of aspect, a squadron of Cossacks charge 
upon the offending crowd. 

Blows are struck on every side. A few 
shrill screams. Heavy thuds as man after 
man falls beneath the sword or lance, and 
the destroying band has passed. The wretched 
attempt at popular rising is over. 

Barely five minutes, if indeed so long a 
time has elapsed, and the street is again 
nearly deserted. Only here and there a dark 
form lies stretched upon the ground, amidst 
the crimson pool in which life is ebbing away. 

Sentinels are posted at short distances 
throughout the length of the street, and then 
a stern and deadly silence ensues, brooding 
ominously over the mourning city. 

Excited, agitated, my terror and anxiety 
augmented every moment. The hour had 
not yet arrived for my visit to the prison, 
but my agonising distress and impatience 
forbade either rest or patience. I would go 
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and take my chance of earlier admittance. I 
resolved to seek a carriage and go there at once. 

I hurriedly descended; but before the 
door, in place of the accustomed “ doornik ” 
or porter, stood a sentry, who barred my 
passage. ; 

Eagerly I explained my purpose, urging 
that I was a foreigner, an Englishwoman, 
and referring to our authorities, But the 
soldier either could not, or would not under- 
stand my appeal. 

Not uncivilly, but stolidly and resolutely 
he opposed my exit, and I was forced to 
return to the trying quiet of my rooms. 

Rooms now drearier and more quiet than 
ever, for during my short absence the shutters 
of each window had been closed, barred, and 
locked by order of the police. 

Up and down those dim rooms I paced like 
a caged animal. An unnatural silence reigned 
over the great city. The silence of intense 
expectation, or of profound misery. 

Once I thought I heard the peculiar and 
ominous rattle of muskets as they come to 
“‘present”’ before a storm of bullets, but no 
such storm followed; yet again I heard, or 
fancied ‘I heard faintly and far away a low, 
long howl or wail of misery. 

Hour after hour passed, the fever of mind 
and body increasing rapidly and steadily. 
Food was brought, but though I made an 
effort it was impossible to take it, nature 
absolutely refused it. 

My head was racked by burning pains, 
my hands burnt, though my body was shaken 
by chill, nervous shiverings. In vain I 
attempted to steady both brain and body. I 
felt my strength was going, and yet I could 
not force my mind to consider by what means 
I could restore it. 

Many hours of suffering, anxiety, and 
sorrow, have fallen to my lot, but never 
before, nor ever again have such agonies of 
indecision tortured my soul. 

At length I had resolved. Come what 
would, be it treacherous, degrading, vile, J 
would be the traitor. 

That young life should not be sacrificed 
for those who little deserved mercy. Let 
those who planned the evil deed pay the dire 
penalty. 

All night long had this thought brooded 
in my heart, racking it, and torturing it, 
but while there was hope, while there was a 
shadow of hope I shrank from the dastardly 
words. If the victim had spoken, had held 
out the prospect of saying one word I would 
have kept silence and for ever. 

But now the fatal hour was near. 
had died away. 


Hope 
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To the stern, hard men with whom she 
had associated herself, one life, even that of 
a poor girl, a chi:d in years, a child in sim- 
plicity and trustfulness was a matter of no 
moment. 

To them such a death was but a holy 
martyrdom, a pure and noble offering on the 
sacred altar of their country. The sacrifice 
of such a victim would but give still higher 
rays to the halo of their cause, and stain 
deeper with ignominy and cruelty the pro- 
ceedings of their enemies. To hope aught 
from their compassion or sympathy was 
indeed vain. 

I, I alone had the power to speak, and 
perhaps to save. On me therefore rested the 
burden of this young girl’s life. With this 
decision came the awful pang of remorse. 
Ah! why had I hesitated so long? Surely 
naught but selfish cowardice had sealed my 
lips. 

Full well I had known that one word from 
me would make me an object of scorn and 
reproach to men whom I could not help 
respecting for their simple devotion, and 
absolute self-sacrifice, much as I abhorred 
many of the actions they advocated. 

Full well I had known, and did know that 
my miserable life would be attempted at all 
hours, in all places, and that inevitably, 
sooner or later, it would fall beneath the 
knives of those I had betrayed. 

But now my course, after hours of dreadful 
indecision and mental agony, was at length 
clear to me. My conscience spoke in resolute 
decisive accents. I would obey its dictates. 
It showed me the narrow, dreadful path of 
duty. An enforced oath that entailed the 
sacrifice of an innocent life could not, ought 
not to be binding either before God or man. 

Punctual to his time the officer arrived. 
Again no word was spoken by either of us. 
Silently we descended the stairs, silently we 
took our places in the little carriage. 
Absorbed however as I was in thought, I 
could not but notice how lined the streets 
were with troops, and that save the heavy 
tread of the soldiers, and the occasional 
rattle of their muskets, how complete was 
the stillness that prevailed in every quarter. 

A squadron of cavalry was drawn up 
around the prison, and on arriving at the 
door, there was evidently some hesitation 
about granting me admittance. 

My companion alighted, and said a few 
words to the officer in command. 

During this momentary delay the driver 
of the carriage turned and looked fixedly at 
me. I shrank back in increased terror and 
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Again those baneful eyes were glaring at 
me beneath their drooping lids, and half- 
hidden as the face was, beneath its covering 
of beard and wraps, I could not mistake the 

yvarning and the threat that look expressed. 

Be it so. The avenger was at my heels, 
but naught should now divert me from my 
purpose. Strung indeed to the highest pitch 
of nervous excitement, I also alighted, and 
pressing on, muttered something about having 
an important communication to make to the 
Governor. 

The portal opened, and making a supreme 
effort to be calm, I entered and essayed to 
speak, but words failed me, my parched lips 
refused to utter a sound audible even to 
myself, when a dark group appeared at the 
other extremity of the yard. 

A train of men carrying hurdles, on which 
barely covered by some coarse sacking, and 
lying prone and still, in all the abandonment 
of death were stretched ...... 

A hideous conviction struck cold upon my 
heart. 

Too late. Too late. 

“Yes, madame, the execution is over. It 
took place this morning. Orders came last 
night that it should not be delayed. It was 
best that madame’s feelings should be spared. 
We sought to delay madame’s visit, although 
we could not act against the permission to 
enter that madam had received.” 

But I heard no more. The fearful combat 
with myself had been all in vain. That fair 
young life had been sacrificed, and my 
cowardly delay was the guilty cause. 

May God forgive me, but I can never 
forgive myself. 

The torture of remorse was too great. 
For the first time in my life, my body 
gave way beneath the soul’s weight of 
anguish. 

With a faint gasping cry, with a useless, 
hopeless appeal for mercy I endeavoured to 
seize the Governor’s hand, and fell senseless 
to the ground. 

* *. . 

I have but little more to add. The fever 
of the brain brought me very near to death, 
and the trying recovery was lingering and 
painful, but loving hearts were with me, and 
kind hands tended me during the weary, 
weary months. This long illness is now 
only a tale of the past. 

My brother married and is a prosperous 
and influential member of the firm. I also 
married, and in the happiness of being Anne 
Elliott would fain forget that terrible episode 
in the life of Anne Forsyth. 

ANDREE Hops. 
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THREE ROUNDELS. 


i 
Love, though I die, and dying lave 
My soul in Lethe endlessly, 
Losing all else I still would save 
Love, though I die— 





Thy living presence, touch and sigh, 
All that the golden moments gave 
To vanished hours of ecstasy. 


Then make thou great and wide my grave, 
So wide we two therein may lie ; 
For sense of thee my soul will crave, 
Love, though I die. 
March 13, 1884. 


II. 
My lips refuse to take farewell of bliss, 
Sweet Love! so sweet and false, I can but choose 
To leave thee, only parting word and kiss 
My lips refuse. 


Fancy wears livery of a thousand hues, 
So love in idleness may come to this ! 
And I must bring the thought to common use 


That ever—save in memory—I shall miss 
Thy short-lived tenderness, ever lose 
All that has taught how dear a thing it is 
My lips refuse. 
October 9, 1883. 


III. 
Other lips than yours intreat 
Those I vowed in vanished hours 
Never Fate should force to greet 
Other lips than yours. 


Memory dulls, perchance, or sours 
What was once so keenly sweet, 
seing ours and only ours. 


All the life and heart and heat, 
All the soul that love out-pours, 
Dies upon the lips that meet 
Other lips than yours. 
D. F. B. 


January 15, 1884. 














POTATO GANG IN THE FENS. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macseru, A.R.A. 


THE GREAT FEN, 


Wuat a strange little world in itself was 
the fen-region of old !—a battle ground of the 
elements, in sooth, for many long ages; 
sometimes it bloomed as a primeval forest, 
with its own peculiar flora and fauna, and 
at other times it was a veritable archipelago 
whose islets peeped above the waste of waters 
stretching for some seventy miles from north 
to south, and, at the widest, forty miles in 
breadth—in the mid-east portion of England. 
The early dwellers in this region had hard 
times in their day, for land floods and sea 
floods cut them off from the outer world, at 
intervals, for centuries, perhaps ; there were 
many ups and downs in that little world, 
and actual alternations in the relative 
height of sea and land, within the range of 
history. 

When, however, the waters subsided from 
any cause, they left here and there “a 
dismal swamp,” or as some old writer has 
said, ‘a prodigious fen.” But the time did 
come when the stern forces of Nature were 
to be held in check, and the arts of man, as 
if to make Nature conquer herself, impelled 
her to yield up some of her spoil and to 
restore in some measure and from what 
aforetime she had relentlessly swept away— 
and so it may be seen at this day. 

Much has been written about “The Fens”’ 
and much, we presume, still remains to be 
written, but we have yet to learn at what 
period they came to be known as the Fens. 
To determine this point would interest both 
the historian and the geologist, Let us 
inquire for a moment what is meant by 


“Fen.” One writer has said it is “a plashy 
inundation”. . . “a sort of vegetable fluid ;” 
and Horne-Tooke (in Diversions of Purley), 
discoursing on this word fen or fan, showed 
that it is a participle of the Saxon word 
“Fynegean”’ (to become musty, filthy) and 
said—*“ it means corrupted, spoiled, decayed, 
withered. In modern speech we apply Fen 
only to stagnant or corrupted water ; but it 
was formerly applied to any corrupted, or 
decayed, or spoiled substance ;” and then to 
illustrate this point, he quotes what Gavin 
Douglas (a fifteenth century poet and a 
bishop) said of Nisus, king of Megara— 
thus— 


“ He slaid and summerit on the sliddry ground, 
And fell at erd grufelingis amid the Fen 
Or beistis blude of sacrifyce.” 


Now if we limit the origin of the name 
to a period within the domination of the 
Saxon, we are no nearer the solution, for 
“fen” or “fan” may have supplanted an 
older designation, such as morfa of Keltic 
birth. True, we are thinking rather of the 
characteristic than the word—ugly enough 
was the latter, taken in a strict sense, and 
hideous too must have been the area that 
bore the name. It may be taken as certain, 
however, that the term “ fenny” is descrip- 
tive of the condition of the surface, and not 
of its structure, and is therefore in no sense 
geological. 

sut the popular notion among the people 
nowadays is, we believe, that fens are those 
parts covered with a black peaty surface-soil, 
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and the probability is that a stranger would 
be pointed to such as specimens, whereas the 
real old primitive fens are all gone, except a 
few patches, like Wicken Fen, and their 
luxuriant growth of reeds, bulrushes, and 
water-lilies, as also much of the ancient 
fauna, have gone with them. An ill-name, 
forsooth, is long-lived, but as old things 
have passed away, and there has been a re- 
creation, may not “ Fen-land” have become 
a misnomer! or shall we let it abide with 
the reflection that many another name once 
reproachful has become honourable and 
dignified ? 

Now the great plain is invested with 
special interest, partly because living men 
have seen some of the old world won back 
again, or because they can trace for them- 
selves the evidences of recent restoration— 
and partly for reasons we shall presently 
adduce. 

An outsider looking at the map and learn- 
ing that the district is a low-lying plain, 
protected now by great sea-walls or banks, 
might naturally inquire—how it came to 
be? was it once a great lake to which the 
sea gained approach ¢ 

To satisfy the inquirer we ask him to 
draw a line from Hunstanton, in Norfolk, 
to Gibraltar Point, in Lincolnshire (a distance 
of about twelve miles); that line would 
pass over what was once, as geologists say, 
a chalk ridge, within which was a plain 
overspread with the Kimmeridge and Oxford 
clays; and the sea beat upon that chalk 
barrier (for the tidal wave rolled in from 
the northward twice every day, we assume, 
as it does now) and aided perhaps by oscilla- 
tions in the land itself as well as by the 
action of the rivers, broke through this 
barrier and scoured out the clay—though 
not all, nor smoothly, but leaving banks here 
and there as it leaves sand-banks like the 
Hasborough off the eastern coast at this 
day, and those banks became the fen-isles 
before referred to. (If the reader desires 
details on this point he must read the Memoir 
of the recent Geological Survey.) A long 
struggle between sea and land has been 
maintained, and wherever the ocean gains 
the mastery, denudation goes on apace, for 
just as the air and rain smooth the mountain 
tops, and gently model the slopes which lead 
to the plains, so the sea with a ruder hand 
carves out the gulfs and bays. 

Let the inquirer now draw another line ; 
this time from the east coast of Norfolk to 
Flamborough Head, and within it he will 
find banks which would become islands like 
those in the fens, if the sea were to subside 
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some ten fathoms or so, and this line would 
just strike the Dudgeon (malice and wrath) 
which the old Britons inhabiting the Fens 
and thereabouts, must have regarded as an 
ocean demon, which wrecked many of their 
kindred, who ventured upon the stormy 
waters of the rough North Sea. The banks 
between these two lines are outlying members 
no doubt of the old land which formerly 
stretched away to the continent of Europe; 
and further, there are buried forests off the 
north coast of Norfolk, showing conclusively 
that dry land once existed there. 

But the gulf within this outer line was 
formed, without doubt, by the everlasting 
wear and tear of the ocean waves, while a 
subsidence of the solid earth may also have 
been going on. After all this the sea-wash 
reached the inner line or chalk barrier and 
demolished it in a way before indicated. 

The Wash, then, is to be regarded as a 
bay which once extended landward far beyond 
its present boundaries, 

After the excavation of the Fen-basin, 
which we have attempted to depict, great 
changes of climate came over the northern 
world—there was a period to which the 
name “‘glacial’”’ has been applied, and during 
which, clays and gravels were deposited in 
this basin. Subsequent to the glacial con- 
ditions true fen-beds were formed, the bay 
became silted up and the peat was produced 
by the growth of a luxuriant vegetation in 
Jresh water. 

We speak in general terms, of these form- 
ations which may have been in part coeval, 
though it seems that a natural embankment 
of the silt was a necessity to hold up the 
waters that favoured the growth of the peat. 
Then the forests of the borderland spread 
down into the newly-formed level—not that 
trees grew out of the peat, but upon an 
alluvium covering the gravels and clays 
previously deposited ; there were forests of 
oak, elm, firs, birch, yews, willows, and so 
forth, And again, these forests were to 
succumb and their remains lie buried in the 
deep fens—not on one level but in different 
horizons conveying the idea of a succession 
of forests. Wild beasts roamed these forests 
and their remains also are buried in the fen 
beds. (The reader interested in the ancient 
fauna may see good specimens in Cambridge 
Museum.) 

It is not our purpose to speculate as to 
when man first came on the scene, though 
there are certain indications that it was at a 
very early period. 

We can now picture to ourselves the con- 
dition of the great level when the primeval 








A CARAVAN. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsetn, A.R.A. 


forests were gone—the peat-piants less 
thriving through the advent of a warmer 
climate—the warp from the Wash spread 
over the turf several miles beyond the 


present shores—the waters, in the main, 
kept within the confines of the meres (the 
deeper hollows scoured out by the sea-floods) 
and the islands becoming habitable as the 
surface around them consolidated, the inter- 
vening lowlands being flooded only in stormy 
seasons. 


The very names of these islands bear 
testimony to their former insularity. There 
are Ely (about seven miles long and four 
broad), Coveney, Quarney, Stuntney, Ramsey, 
Thorney, Eye, Southery, Hilgay, Whittles-ea, 
Manea, Stonea, and March, Chatteris, and 
Littleport may be included—as also Crow- 
land, which stands at the termination of a 
gravel ridge or small peninsula. It is notable 
that most of these isles were in the southern 
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part of the district—orly two, Sibsey and 
Stickney, being north of Boston, and this 
phenomenon may be due, perhaps, to the 
tact that the tidal wave rolled in from the 
north—after the chalk-barrier was broken 
across the entrance of the Wash, exerting 
its greater force in a southerly direction. 
The terminations of these names would be 
better written ea, which no doubt came from 
the Saxon ig (island), by the influence of 
certain phonetic changes. Ely—Atl-ig, eel- 
island—might be excepted. There are some 
names which do not come into this category, 
such as Welney and Tilney, the ey in them 
being the modified, Sax. ea, (running-water). 
It seems fitting here to make some refer- 
ence to the meres which, like most of the 
islands, were situated in the south, and 
whose beds were probably formed by the 
tidal waters just adverted to; and what is 
more likely than that the tidal currents 
made a circuit round the south of Ely, 
scouring deeper here and there? for currents 
do not smooth their own channels, as may 
be seen in the longitudinal section of a river, 
which shows numerous shoals and gullies 
along the bed. Among the principal meres 
were Soham and Stretham, on the south- 
east of Ely. The former gained some his- 
torical note from the fact that King Knut, 
wanting to approach Ely to keep the Feast 
of the Purification, had to cross this lake, 
then frozen over, and to insure safety he 
employed one Brithmer, a burly, fat fenner, 
to lead the way, for if the ice would bear 
him it was safe for the king to follow. The 
expedition was successful and Brithmer was 
raised from serfdom to freedom. We suspect 
that this cognomen was bestowed at the 
same time-—the word looks like Bright-mere, 
and as he had been called Budde (the pudding) 
as a serf, he had no other name. To the 
westward lay Benwick, Ramsey, and Ugg 
Meres, but greatest of all Whittlesea Mere, 
which was 8} miles in circumference, and 
covered a surface of 1,570 acres. This was 
the largest fresh-water lake in the southern 
portion of England. Its banks were studded 
with reeds, bulrushes, sedge, and other 
marish plants, and its waters were inhabited 
by an abundance of varied species of fish, 
and water-fowl innumerable frequented its 
surface and its shores. Knut’s name is also 
mentioned with this lake, for he and his 
queen are said to have been in some peril 
while sailing over its waters, and King’s 
Delph, hard by, is historically associated 
with this event. As early as 664 a.p., 
Peterborough had a right of fishery in this 
mere, by the grant of King Wolphere. Other 
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religious houses also gained a limited right 
of fishing here, as Ramsey and Thorney 
Abbeys did. One laudable regulation was 
enforced (which might be elsewhere usefully 
practised at this day), that is, the testing of 
the net-meshes. In the 17th century the 
fishermen of Whittlesea Mere were summoned 
to the courts of the lord of the manor at 
Holme, and the bailiff proved the nets 
“with a brazen mesh-pin ;” if the nets were 
under size, the bailiff had power to destroy 
them or to enforce a fine. In summer-time 
this mere was the resort of pleasure-seekers 
and was visited by many of the gentry and 
nobility from various parts. Regattas were 
held there, and in winter there were skating 
and sailing of ice-boats. 

But Whittlesea Mere has become a thing 
of the past, and like the other meres has 
been drained and devoted to the care of the 
husbandman. With the meres may be 
classed the former “deeps” in LEast-fen, 
north of Boston and east of the island, 
Stickney. Dugdale mentions sixty-one deeps 
with very characteristic names. 

We must now revert to the early inhabit- 
ants of the Fens, but without attempting 
to determine of what race the aborigines 
were ; it may suffice to say that the Britons, 
or, as we prefer to call them, Kelts, occu- 
pied the district, though they were not the 
aborigines. Probably the people were a 
mixed race before the Romans came, and 
had attained a fair state of civilisation, that 
is, they lived in communities, and had towns 
after their fashion (though not merely what 
Cesar called oppida), They constructed 
roads, engaged in commerce, and were not 
restricted to primitive barter, but used gold 
and silver coins for exchange a hundred 
years before Czsar’s invasion. 

It has been doubted whether the Kelts 
were competent to throw up embankments 
to prevent encroachments of the sea, or to 
train rivers; that is only conjecture. If 
the Coritavi of the part, now Lincolnshire, 
were immigrants from a Teutonic marshland, 
they may certainly have practised embank- 
ing. The writer has traced a bank which 
looks like pre-Roman work, and it is within 
the Roman bank, and runs near the old 
course of the Ouse, to the southward of 
Wisbech (the original course of the Ouse 
was by Wisbech, the Ouse-beck), and the 
continuation of this bank runs northward 
into Lincolnshire. 

Then it has been thought that the Romans 
found the Fens in a neglected condition. It 
may have been so, or the Britons may have 
let in the water to keep out the Romans ; 



































THE LAST COPPER FOR THE FERRY. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsetu, A.R.A. 


or perhaps there was a want of unity among 
the tribes, no settled plan of procedure, or 
if they had to wait for some concerted 
scheme, like the enactment of a River Con- 
servancy Bill, no wonder if their land was 
flooded. 

There can be little doubt that the Romans 
threw up embankments which now bear the 
name Roman, as sea walls on the shores of 


the Wash. 


This bank commenced at Wainfleet (the 
Roman station Vainona), and swung round 
by Spalding, thence to Holbech and Wis- 
bech, and curved round the north of Marsh- 
land to Lynn, the whole being 150 miles in 
length. Of course this bank was intersected 
by the river outfalls, near which Roman 
stations were planted, the British oppida 
being appropriated most likely. 

All along the seaward side of the Roman 
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bank accretion has gone, and the shores of 
the Wash are now, in parts, several miles 
from the bank, especially on the south and 
south-west of the bay. 

The Romans have the credit for con- 
structing the Car-dyke on the western 
border of the Fens. This was a catchwater 
drain running from Lincoln to the South of 
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highly fruitful in its results (in commercial 
parlance “it paid”’),and the Romans found, 
without doubt, that beneath the fload there 
was a fertile soil, which amply rewarded 
their skill and labour. At all events, we 
have early testimony to this effect, if In- 
gulph may be trusted. Richard de Rollus, 
once chamberlain to King William L., mar- 
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A GANG IN THE FENS—EARLY MORNING. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsetu, A.R.A, 


Peterborough. We might conclude also that 
they embanked the rivers, and by such 
means gave the first stimulus to the effectual 
reclamation of the Fens. After the depart- 
ure of the Romans the great works were 
neglected, and during the convulsions and 
conflicts with Saxon and Dane the district 
was subject to periodic floods, the habitable 
parts in winter being the islands principally. 

From the middle of the seventh century 
great religious houses were founded by our 
Saxon forefathers. These were Peterborough, 
Crowland, Spalding, Ely, Thorney, and Ram- 
sey (in 969), not to name the smaller ones 
at Lynn, Boston, and elsewhere, and Lincoln 
in the extreme north. These were built on 
the higher grounds, and the occasional flood- 
ing of the Fens would be a protection to 
them during invasions, and this remark 
applies specially to Ely, which was the last 
spot to succumb to William the Norman ; 
so it is not surprising if men made no great 
stir to carry on any system of drainage in 
the face of fierce conflicts. The monks are 
credited with having given special attention 
to the drainage of their own domains; in 
fact, drainage is thought to have materi- 
ally suifered from the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

Fen drainage, skilfully carried out, was 


ried a daughter of Hugh, Lord of Bourn and 
Deeping (Kingsley says she was grand- 
daughter of the brave Hereward), and he 
undertook to divert the waters of the river 
Welland. “ And the meadows which before 
were deep lakes and drowned fens, by ex- 
cluding the river, he found them fruitful 
fields, and as good ground as could be 
wished ; nay, of the very pits and bogs, he 
thereby made a garden of pleasure.” This 
story serves at least to point to the approach 
of a new era, to some progress, if not an 
uninterrupted improvement in general drain- 
age. However, some renovation was effected, 
either by nature or art, for this district put 
off the old desolation of water and mire, and 
in the reign of Stephen, as attested by Henry 
of Huntingdon, “it was a very pleasant and 
agreeable country to the eye, watered by 
many rivers . . . diversified with large and 
small lakes, and adorned with many woods 
and islands ;” and later on, in the next reign, 
William of Malmesbury spoke glowingly of 
Thorney and of the beauty of the fen plain 
around that isle ; “for there was no waste 
place in it; in some parts there were apple 
trees, in others vines, which either spread 
upon the ground or ran along poles.” It 
has also been said “that about three cen- 
turies after the Conquest, the isle of Ely was 
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one of the most fertile parts in England, 
until the floods broke in” again. 

Then old Michael Drayton, a sixteenth 
century poet, writes thus in his Polyolbion :— 


“Of all the Marshland Isles, I, Ely, am the 
Queene 
For winter each where sad, in me looks fresh 
and green.” 


During several centuries. the district 
passed through many vicissitudes, or, as 
before said, it had many ups and downs. 
Maybe conflicting interests were obstruc- 
tive, or errors of judgment were committed, 
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cause may have arisen the custom of 
“ganging.” It has been the general prac- 
tice for the “ gangs” of women and children 
to meet at the farmyard in early morning 
to be drafted off under the direction of the 
“gangers.” The law has put this system of 
ganging under certain restrictions in recent 
times, and the general enforcement of school 
attendance has checked it considerably. It 
is not our purpose to describe the daily work 
of the gangs, but one special work at certain 
seasons is to pull up the twitch (or couch- 
grass, Triticum repens, which grows abun- 
dantly in the Fens), and to collect it in heaps 
for burning. For many years past a large 














TWITCH BURNING IN THE FENS. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsern, A.R.A. 


or rivers were disastrously diverted from 
their natural courses, or boisterous storms 
broke through the sea-walls and river banks, 
drowning, as they often have, many thousand 
acres of land. 

From what has been said, the reader will 
conclude that the towns and villages could 
be reared on the higher ground only, and so 
it was ; and here we may remark that there 
are no villages even now where the peat land 
prevails. A suitable foundation cannot be 
found in the peat, and farmsteads can be 
built only on some firmer spots, hence the 
farm lands are often at a considerable dis- 
tance from the homesteads; and from this 


acreage has been devoted to potato growing, 
and the picking and sorting of these in the 
autumn have afforded considerable employ- 
ment for the gangs. 

But, returning to the general tenor of 
our theme ; we must pass over all the inter- 
mittent efforts and schemes for the permanent 
preservation of the Fens from floods, and we 
come to the time when the great battle with 
the waters had been fought and fairly won :; 
yet we must say in brief that the safety of 
the district, even now, hinges on the proper 
maintenance of the banks, the training of the 
rivers, and unobstructed outfalls. 

Drainage is a complicated contrivance, 
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and wherever drains are made they must 
necessarily discharge into the rivers, and the 
water must go to sea by the influence of 
gravitation. Now the drainage for ‘“ summer 
lands” was found not equal to the task of 
drainage for “ winter lands.” The land 
lowered by shrinkage when the water was 
abstracted, and then came the necessity for 
artificial means of lifting the water into the 
large drains or into the rivers. 
Mills were first used for this purpose, as 
Wells, the historian of the Bedford Level, 
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mills, though some of these, which were 
formerly ‘marked objects in the landscape, 
still linger in the southern part of the fen- 
land. 

All the great main drains, and indeed the 
river Witham in the north, and the Old 
West River in the south, are protected from 
the tidal waters by sluices, and therefore can 
discharge their burden only with the ebb- 
tide. 

The system is complicated too, because 
some of the great drains are used as canals, 














A SKELETON PUMP. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsetn, A.R.A. 


relates, in 1678. These were worked by 
horse-power, and it was not till after 1726 
that windmills were brought into use, mainly 
by the action of the Bedford Level Corpora- 
tion. But these mills had to be modified in 
time, and small mills were used for pumping 
the water from the ditches into the mill- 
drain which received the water from the 
divisional ditches. Another and larger mill 
was placed near the river, which carried the 
water to sea, 

Steam engines are taking the place of 


and so a careful regulation of the sluices is 
imperative, in order to keep up sufficient 
water for navigation and in times of drought 
for purposes of irrigation. The lower course 
of the great drains, in some cases, runs 
through a country where the surface of the 
soil is below that of the water in the drains, 
and if by accident, and there have been 
many which we cannot even note here, 
either through want of repairs or otherwise, 
a bank should break, the water flows over 
the land adjacent to the drain, and people, 
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with their belongings, are driven helter- 
skelter from their houses. A notable instance 
occurred in 1862, when the Middle Level 
Drain burst, and 6,000 acres of Marshland 
were laid under water. The sluice by the 
bank of the Ouse gave way or “blew up,” 
the tide ran up the drain, and the pressure 
of water broke the bank. 

A traveller passing by the Great Eastern 
Railway from Ely to March might be startled 
at some seasons, say after heavy autumnal 
rains, in crossing a large stretch of water, 
and might conclude that the Fens were 
again ‘“ drowned,” in spite of all that has 
been done by modern enterprise and skill ; 
or, passing from Peterborough to Wisbech, 
he might witness a similar “ deplorable 
scene” by the overflowing of the Nene. 

But there is no need for alarm, for in the 
frst instance he will have passed over a 
great “wash-land ” some twenty miles long, 
from Earith to Denver, and three-quarters 
broad where the rail crosses, and this wash- 
land—situate between the Hundred-feet 
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think that the river banks should have been 
made equal to the task of bearing all the 
water in its passage to the sea), it certainly 
affords in spring, summer, and even to the 
approach of winter, rich pasture for large 
herds of cattle and for horses. 

Again, the Nene has washlands just below 
Peterborough, they are embanked consider- 
ably beyond the ordinary river bank—and 
these washes also receive the flood waters. 
lt is true that the Nene does not discharge 
its waters so rapidly as it ought. The 
gradient from the source of the Nene to 
Peterborough is comparatively steep, and the 
drainage from the higher lands often comes 
down quickly, for the lower channel of the 
river is not equal to an uninterrupted dis- 
charge of the flood, because of certain ob- 
struction in it; and near Wisbech there are 
sharp bends which are impediments to the 
current. This state of things militates 
against the old town of Wisbech and against 
the port so that it is a serious question (a 
forlorn hope indeed) whether or not the 





A FLOOD IN 1HE FENS, 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsetn, A.R.A. 


River (or New Bedford, constructed just 
after 1649) on the south, and the Old 
Bedford River (dating from 1630) on the 
north—was formed by an engineer named 
Vermuyden, acting under the Earl of Bed- 
ford, for the very purpose of being flooded 
when the upland waters came down too fast 
to be discharged by the rivers. This wash 
covers about 5,000 acres of ground, and 
whether this was a mistake or not (for some 


correct thing to do is to take the water by 
an easy curve to the north-west of the town 
and to appropriate the present serpentine 
part of the river as floating water. 

Cut off the bends if you want a more 
efficient discharging capacity—that is what 
is being done below Boston for improving 
the outfall of the Witham—such is the 
nature of the latest proposal for the improve- 
ment of the Great Ouse, and with it the 
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LYNN FERRY. 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macneru, A.R.A. 
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improvement of the valley of the Old West 
River and its tributaries, the Cam, the Little 
Ouse, and others. 

Nothing seems more rational than this 
straightening of the channels, because the 
wear and tear on curved banks is greater 
than on straight ones. And, then, if two 
points be taken in a tortuous river, there is 
a certain fall or gradient which is distributed 
over all the curves, but if a direct line be 
taken between the two points there must be a 
greater proportional gradient from one point 
to the other, and the water will gravitate 
more freely and with less probability of 
making obstructions for itself. We may 
cite an instance, as an illustration, from the 
very last report, on a fen river, a Survey of 
the Ouse, made by Mr. Wheeler, of Boston,! 
which is to this effect : 

“The worst bends exist between Denver 
and Downham .. . . the principal obstruction 
of this character is the bend above Magdalen 
Bridge where the channel assumes the shape 
of a horse-shoe. The distance between the 
two points in a straight line is 37 chains, 
and by the present course 67 chains. The 
obstruction to the current owing to this 
bend may be estimated by the fall in the 
surface of the water in floods, which is at 
the rate of 1 foot 5 inches per mile as com- 
pared to a mean fall from Denver to St. 
Germains of 11} inches per mile, and between 
St. Germains and the Free Bridge of about 
3 inches per mile. By a straight cut across 
this bend the low water in floods would be 
reduced 1 foot 7 inches.” 

Whether the old engineers entertained 
such considerations or simply took the short- 
est cut as the cheapest—they constructed on 
the straight line system the great drains 
which seem to stretch away to the horizon, 
and which present a very peculiar aspect to 
the uninitiated who visit the district for the 
first time. 

The Ouse is the largest of the fen rivers ; 
it is about 150 miles long. and drains over 
3,000 square miles or nearly two million 
acres of land. 

What looks on the map like the old 
natural course of the channel is interrupted 
at Earith (below St. Ives), and most of the 
water from the counties of Bucks, Beds, 
Hants, and part of Cambridge and North- 
ampton goes by the Hundred-feet River, 
before named, to meet the old channel below 
Denver Sluice, and thence to the outfall at 


* River Ouse: Report on the Improvement of the 
Rirer between Denver Sluice and the Fau Brink Cut. 
By W. H. Wheeler, M. Inst. C.E. ; February, 1884. 


Lynn. A small portion of the water from 
those counties is carried by the Old West 
River which becomes augmented by the 
confluence of the Cam, a few miles above 
Ely, by the Lark at Littleport, and lower 
down by the Little Ouse and Wissey ; the 
drainage from all these passes through Denver 
Sluice. (The anticipated result from Mr. 
Wheeler’s scheme is “to depress the low 
water during flood tides, at Denver Sluice, 
4 feet 6 inches.”) Another tributary, the 
Nar, draining a portion of Norfolk, enters 
the Ouse near the town of King’s Lynn. 

This port had a very remote origin, as its 
name indicates, for we take it as evident 
that a British town existed there before the 
Romans occupied our land, and the word 
Llyn, a wide-spreading water or a lake, 
confirms that idea. 

For some 500 years, Lynn has had a 
stream growing larger by the diversion of 
water from other outfalls, and more import- 
ant as being the channel for navigation in 
eight counties. 

Abutting on the river are many old build- 
ings, aud from some of these a good view cf 
the spacious stream may be had, both above 
and below the town. One spot, “ the obser- 
vatory”’ commands a fine outlook in the 
direction of Vinegar Middle to the Wash. 

Many of the houses by the river bear 
evidences of the former opulence of the 
merchants—notably those in streets which 
have the modern names, King, Queen, and 
Nelson ; these houses (and warehouses too) 
together with St. Margaret’s Church and the 
old Guildhall, afford no little interest to the 
archeologist. Between King Street and 
Queen Street stands the Custom House (this 
is figured in an accompanying illustration), 
built for an exchange—probably a wine 
exchange-—as there was once a considerable 
trade in that commodity, for, in the year 
1800 as much as 1,280 tuns were imported, 
but the import has since that declined. We 
could not describe the building better than 
by quoting what Mackerell has said in his 
history of Lynn, dated 1738. — 

““ Near the River and Middle of the Town 
stands a fine structure of Free-stone, with 
two orders of Columns; Erected at the 
proper Cost and Charge of Sir John Turner, 
Knight, Three times Mayor here, and for 
many Years one of the Members of Parlia- 
ment; for an Exchange for Merchants, 
Anno Domini 1683. 

“Upon the Second Floor whereof, in a 
Niche in the Front, stands the Statue of 
King Charles the Second, and within is His 
Majesty’s Custom House fitted up with 
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several Commodious Apartments for that 
purpose. On the Platform above is raised 
an open Turret upon Pillars of the Corin- 
thian Order, with an Exchange Bell therein ; 
being finished above with an Obelisk and 
Ball, whereon is set Fame in the place of a 
Weathercock ; the whole being about 90 feet 
high.” 

This may be taken as a fair description of 
the building at this day—though “ Fame” 
has departed and the “ Exchange bell ” too. 

We have been able only to glance at some 
of the important matters relating to the fen 
district, and without risking the taunt of 


THE GREAT FEN, 


but the body was afterwards translated to 
the Abbey of Crowland. 

Now the year before the death of Waltheof 
there was born near Shrewsbury, one who 
was to write the great earl’s epitaph, Ordericus 
Vitalis, who, though he became a monk of 
St. Evroult, delighted in the name English. 
manu. This epitaph, in heroic verse, is not, 
we think, generally known, or so well known 
as it deserves, we therefore give Mr. 
Forester’s rendering of it :— 


“ Beneath this stone a noble warrior lies, 
Earl Waltheof, great in arms, in council wise ; 








THE *‘ SHIP INN,” 
From a Drawing by R. W. Macsetn, A.R.A. 


taking a “ flight of fancy’ we venture to 
say that “The Great Fen” offers special 
interest to the historian, antiquary, archzo- 
logist, naturalist, geologist, and engineer— 
an interest which a casual visitor cannot 
appreciate. It can boast of its poets and 
its heroes—poets—even living poets—of no 
mean order, and heroes who stand in the 
forefront of history. To speak of those only 
who belonged to the remote past—there were 
Harold whose earldom included the south 
fens, and Hereward the Wake, and Earl 
Waltheof. The last was beheaded by the 
Conqueror in 1076 and buried at Winchester, 


LYNN. 


Stout Siward’s son, ’twas his an ancient race 

Through Danish Jarls Northumbrian earls to 
trace, 

But honour, power, and riches counting dross 

With contrite heart he knelt before the cross : 

For Christ he loved, His righteous judgmen 
feared, 

His servants honour’d and His saints revered. 

But chief, where Croyland spreads her wide 
domain, 

And holy Guthlac holds his mystic reign, 

He joyed to tread the cloister’s hallowed ground, 

Her monks he cherish’d, and her altars crown’d. 

On Winton’s hill the patriot bow’d his head, 

3y Norman malice numbered with the dead. 
Ah, fatal last of May! Unrighteous doom! 
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THE GREAT FEN. 


Now marshy Croyland boasts her patron’s 

tomb, 

Where, living oft he came an honour’d guest : 
God rest his soul in mansions of the blest.” 
(If the stone bearing these lines should 
ever turn up what a precious relic it would 

be !) 

Ordericus, the historian, visited Crowland 
while Geoffrey (who was promoted by Henry 
I. from being prior of St. Evroult’s to be 
abbot of Crowland) was abbot (1109-1124), 
and was favourably impressed in one respect 
at least, for after that he wrote of Geoffrey’s 
novitiate in St. Evroult’s, in which monastery, 
he said, “piety was more abundant than 
wealth.” Ordericus was requested to write 
the epitaph above quoted and paid “a ready 
obedience to the request,” but he also made 
some comments to this effect—that the death 
of the earl was the cause of much censure, 
and that “in the thirteen years which he 
(King William) afterwards lived, he never 
won a pitched battle nor succeeded in taking 
a besieged town.” 
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Though Earl Waltheof found a last resting- 
place in the solitary fens—far from the 
mausoleums of the great—his memory is 
still cherished, and indeed his race is not 
extinct—for historians tell how his daughter 
Matilda became the wife of David of Scot- 
land, and how, through this marriage, as 
Mr. Freeman says, “ the blood of Waltheof, 
and thereby of the long list of his forefathers, 
human and otherwise, passed into the veins 
of the later kings of Engiand.” 

During the abbacy of Geoffrey there arose 
that splendid church at Crowland, whose 
remains may be seen at this day, and there 
is no fitter spot than this on which to realise 
the solemnity of the past. If the old plashy 
fens have passed away, much of the splendour 
which adorned them has gone likewise. 

Hereward, too, was buried within the 
precincts of Crowland, but not a vestige of 
the tombs of the heroes can be traced—they 
are mingled with the dust as are also the 
shrine of Attheldreda at Ely, and the tomb 
of Harold at Waltham. 

SamueL H. MILuier. 
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THE END. 











